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MARIA SERRANO, 
soprano of the Teatro Lyrico, Milan, giving a singing lesson to Pete of “Our Gang” 
comedies on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. Miss Serrano has been appearing with 
he Steel Pier Grand Opera Company, among her roles being that of Rosina in Rossini’s 
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his labors a: Joseph Osborne. They are examining 
a new composition for Master Paul’s 
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THE SUMMER HOME OF HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS AT GALLSPACH, 
AUSTRIA. 
of Schlusnus’ accompanist, 


Schlusnus, Frau von Manner, Frau Rupp, wife 
and Heinrich Schlusnus, Jr. 








LEON CARSON'S STUDIO GARDENS ft te ’ 
New York studio. Mme. Dyjane Lavoie-Herz, 


Wr. Carson also maintains a 
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| WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 


TEACHER OF Piano 
Method grounded upon the entire development 
rather than some phase of the art. 
790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vsorsnies—Consucton—Taacmes 


C Heckscher F 4 ai 


ait Bedford Park er me oe Ge 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3- 1536 











MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
emer % SINGING 
Studios 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
GRamercy 5-6264 








EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jonson of Metropolitan 


Opera Co. 
171 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Established in N. Y City. 1991, Endorsed by 1500 
artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Appointment By Telephone—CIrcle 7-1472 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, Tracner, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Pressyterian Cuurcu 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 


Voice CuLture Operatic Coac# 
Bet Canto Metuop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 


a French and German Song repertory 
5 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 








TRACY 
INSTRUCTION 
Exponent 

New York City 


CHARLES LEE 
PIANOFORTE 
Certified Leschetizky 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TeacReR OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 








ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hi Bidg., 1425 a tt N. Y. 
eee Ay Elwood "Avenu o. Newark, N 
: PE lvania 6-2634 and iets 1428 








BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
oT ee tor Mat Oper 
F et. 
“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ pry seen ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Legpene gives showies salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Ruatny, Me, Oar, Fenton, M, %, 


hn pg PE hg cc BR ET a 


113 West 57th Street, New York. Entered as Second 
under the Act s Mare 3, 1879. 
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DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


«<7 West 57th Street 
New York. N. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 





JOHN R. OATMAN 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from music houses 
and booksellers. Price $2.00 
“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 

jewels of thought.”"—The Etude. 
Address: 4 W. 75th Street, 


New York 
: SUsquehanna 7-1079 





COURIER 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios : 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-I_ Tel.: TRaf. 17-6700 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel.: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ELSA HILGER 
CELLIST 


Hilgerville, Freehold, N. J. 





FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists. = 
=. Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


MR. 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. | 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exp 


______—_—___ 





EDOARDO PETRI 
rs 7 OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY WORLD 
AMOUS ARTISTS AND EDUCATORS 
“Metrcboliian = House Studios 


1425 Broadway, N. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
In Sprecn anv Sone 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New 


York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 


MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER 
60 West 22nd Street, 


CHelsea 


WHO SINGS 
New York 


3-6911 


Phone 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 


ne — ConpvuctTor 

ember o' aculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 

and Faeulty of Musie Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 West 57th Street 

New York City Telephone: Circle 17-6816 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





Piano, Oncan anv Harmony carp oem 
Studied under Scharwenka and Lis 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. Sand St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Personal address: 601 West Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 








FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited period. 





The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 


weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 


panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 
COURIER. 


Musicat Courier, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica, Courier for one 
year and include the dictionary. 
Trial offer: 


3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 








Published weekly by Musical Courier 
Class Matter 


January 8, 1883, 


Price 1 


Compan; 
at the Post wand, in. at 
5 cents. Yearly Subscription $5.00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8.5 


New York, N. Y., 





MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 
Soprano—Or ganiat 
TEAOHER OF Voce PI ANO 
Assistant to Wilbur A. Luyste Sight Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House St udio 1425 Broadway 
New York, and 42 Rockwood Ave., Bal dwin, L. L, } 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 

: Organ, Violin, Theory, Voice, Dramatic 
Action, Dancing. Faculty: Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; F. W. Riesberg; Bruno Timmermann; 
Helen Zottarelli. Free Scholarships 
28 So. PorTLAND AvB., BrooxKLrn, N. Y., 


Piano, 


NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 


115 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOn 2-8753 








GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading rano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Vorce Practxe 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 


FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 


3 
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Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Center of Trinity College of 





Musie 
St. George, 8. 1. 


Authorized Local 
( 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. C 


FRANK TAURITZ 


in FReNCE AN, SPANISH and GERMAN 
“D d LANGUA ACH Reasonable rates 
1342-76th § srook Ly N S Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 


ndon ) 
Address Secy., 





ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on ¥ rice Pp iction and br thing 
Exponent F grt 
ew Hatt, N. Y. 


915 CARN» Raven wood 8-6965 


: MARGOLIS sul 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


>» SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO — Soloist St. Bartholomew's Chureb 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone KHinelander ¢-1750 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Privats anp Cass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: Le Mesa, Calif. 


CAROLINE J, () W E “earl 


New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 











New York 




















TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


50 W. 67th St., 
4 W. 40th St. 
N. Y. C. 


WARFORD °:'=* 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384 or Circle 1-9636 for Appointment) 


* KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Vorcze — Stace Tecumic os ag oe 


70. Seventh Pant CHelsea 3 5586 











ew York 


MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance PEDAGOGUE AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 awney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Brudion | 553 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOICE 


§ 
uU 
s 
= SINGING 
N Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 
8. Studio 717 Tel.: Circle 7-0187 

















RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


MME. TROTIN 


Author of “Key To MUSICIANSHIP” 
Forms Musicians (Singers and Players) 

On sale by mail only, 805 Carnegie Hall, New York 
For appointment, Tel. UNiversity 4-3803 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
EACHER OF Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C 
TRafalgar 7-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Tracneer or Many Prominent Pianists 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 7-1953 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1932-1933 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 


Operatic and Concert 
if Wy oO L Singer—Vocal Tonoher 
” Mr. Nola can train 


singer from the roe lf 




















Studio: 














ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 








WIOLIN MMEASTERY 


HARRY 


HOWONDVE ET CEE 


Studio: 1265 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y, Tel. JErome 7-8042 














The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 























of voice culture to the highest — of a 
tion Free Voice Trial. Stvupio 605, STEINWaY HaL 
New Yore. Tel.: ClIrele 17-4726 or STillwell 4- 067s 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 3th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-1733 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's and Piano 
8. 4. Firzsimons, Publ., 508 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 


Studio: 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


COURIER 


HARTMAN -VOLLMER | 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Stupio: 215 W. 75th Bt., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSBR-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


ZH ROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative Edna Horton 


1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 7lst St.. New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 

















ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


508 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 





K RA F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 





ee ee oe | 
i of Sacred Music of 


the 
412 Fifth Ave, N. ¥. C 





OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman Sehoo! 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


{HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
Tl Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Soprano 





Teacher 





ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


N. Y. 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID | 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stvpros: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 








Soprano 
210 East 77th Sr. » New York City 
Telephone RHinelander ¢4- stent 





~~ SACERDOTE 


ane a OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 


ee ART THEATRE 
vice Development Concert Repertory 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
New York Riverside 9-0562 





708 Carnegie Hall, 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO. 


Dramatic Soprano 
Opera—Concert—RECITAL 
Management: R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C. 








Chicago | 


RUTH 


Concerts | 


Tel MAin ¢-6935 





| Union Theological Seminary, 





500 Kimball Hall, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel. SUs. 7-152 | 
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“Not all may become Artists, 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


T 
HAGGERTY-SNELL (oasnict. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
OpeRA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, III. 


HATTIE MAN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


but everyone can 











FAY FOSTER 


Composer. Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
1405 Rascher Avenue, [aoe Ill. 
Phone: Long Beach 20 








BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


R : THOMPSON PIANIST 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 


_ 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 


Chicago 








JOSE NARCISO KACHIRO 


FIGUEROA 


Spanish Instrumentalists 
Personal Rep.: Edna Horton, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RAY 


Chicago 





Violinist 
Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
JOSPPHINE LvccHEsk, EmILy Day, Nancy 
HALLIE STILES, CLAIRE ALCEE, ETC 

45 West 80th St., New York 


*hone SUsquehanna 17-7763 


¥DANIELL 


Rudimentary Training for Beginners 
E Specialist in Voice Placing 
Studio: 131 W. 110th St., N.Y.C. Tel. MOnument 2-0777 


VERA NETTE 


ae cee TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 


509 So. 





Teache of 
MeConn, 








7-9155 





NAT. D. PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 
Beginners and Adva.ced. Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. <on- 
centration. 

160 W. 73ep St., New Yor« City 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Sopramo—Soloist Brick Charch 
TRACHER OF VoIcE 
412 Fifth Ave., 








New York 





CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


D’AMICO 


TENOR AND Director 
VocaL TEACHER AND CoacH 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-4550 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist 
ae (American pisterier trai 





EGIL Foss 


Pianist—T eacher—Accompanist—Coach 
59 West 76th St., New York. SUs. 7-7144 





MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 7 years of age. 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in Melody, Verses, Harmonies. 
Demonstration lesson $5.00, will apply on full 


course 
FA ELLIS a ae 


EF 
103 East 86th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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When You Want Anything in Music 


HOME TOWN 
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Gay International Audiences Hear 
Program at the Salzburg Festival 


Reinhardt’s New Jedermann-—Operatic and Symphonic Ten- 
dency Towards Internationalism — Vienna Opera 


Contributes Perfect 


Cosi fan tutte—Con- 


cert of Contemporary French Music 
By PAUL BECHERT 


SALzpurG.—If{ any proof was required to 
corroborate the “keep smiling” theory, then 
the 1932 Salzburg Festival is that proof. 
Rumors had been afloat, virtually up to the 
last hour before the opening, concerning a 
proposed cancellation or at least curtailment 
of the festival. Evil prophets pointed, with 
some measure of correctness, to the handi- 
caps which endangered the enterprise; the 
world crisis for one, the political situation 
in the second place, and the money embargo 
prevailing in so many countries (and not 
the European lands alone) in the third and 
most important place. All that seemed 
plausible, and things looked hopeless. Now 
that the festival has opened, and opened 
brilliantly before a big international public, 
one merely wonders where all these people 
came from, and how they managed to ex- 
port from their respective native land the 
requisite valuta to pay the still steep prices 
of living at Salzburg, and the equally steep 
admission prices to the festival as well. Be 
that as it may, Salzburg’s public this year 
is almost as numerous, quite as international, 
and hardly less fashionable than in previous 
seasons—the parade of luxurious limousines 
and cabriolets, in fact, which precedes the 





nightly performances. is a veritable Vanity 
Fair. 
REINHARDT’S NEW JEDERMANN 


The program this year is more complex 
than in former seasons: nine operas, ten 
symphonic concerts, two ballet performances, 
any number of serenades, church concerts, 
and the inevitable Jedermann, staged by 
Max Reinhardt. Contrary to all previous 
rumors, the great Max is again here, though 
time-born economy, it is announced, will re- 
sult in his withholding the customary luxur- 
ious festivities at his castle, Leopoldskron. 
Jedermann is wearing a new and more up- 
to-date garment than in the preceding eleven 
years of its existence. Fresh costumes have 
been furnished to replace the well-worn old 
ones, and new artists have been added to the 
production. Alexander Moissi no_ longer 
gives his somewhat affected and overly 
melodious recitation of the leading part. 
Owing to the widely discussed difficulties 
and objections voiced against him on moral 
grounds by the good Salzburgers, Paul Hart- 
mann from the Vienna Burg Theatre is re- 
placing the mellifluous Moissi with a por- 

(Continued on page 7) 


125,000 Attend Music Festival 


on Soldiers Field, Chicago 


Chicago Tribune and Midwestern Organizations Sponsor 
Gigantic Undertaking—More Than 10,000 Singers 
and Players Participate 


By RENE 


Cuicaco.—One of America’s greatest 
music festivals took place here August 20 on 
Soldiers Field. It was sponsored by the 
Chicago Tribune, co6perating newspapers, 
commercial and civic organizations through- 
out the Middle West. 125,000 listeners filled 
the huge outdoor stadium. Following a fan- 
fare of bugles, thirty-three drum corps and 
twenty-eight bands marched through the 
south entrance to the grand stand, where 
more than 10,000 Chicago singers and play- 
ers were seated. One of the features was 
the festival band of 100 pieces, directed by 
Victor Grabel, which played among other 


selections Tschaikowsky’s 1812 Overture, 
accompanied by synchronized fireworks. 
Another highlight was the Hallelujah 


Chorus, sung by 6,000 voices under the di- 
rection of Noble Cain. An additional event 
this year was a Grecian dance pageant in 
which approximately 700 girls participated. 
They danced to the Blue Danube Waltz 
played by the festival band. Mr. Cain also 


DEVRIES 


directed 1,000 male voices in the Soldier’s 
Chorus from Gounod’s Faust. 

The colored people of Chicago again were 
given the spotlight when 2,000 of them sang 
Negro spirituals, directed by James Mundy, 
J. Wesley Hones, Edward Boatner, Elmer 
A. Simpson and William Myrick. John Bur- 
dette appeared on the festival program for 
the third time. 

Three choral directors, Frank Bennett, 
Carl Craven and Edward T. Clissold, led the 
125,000 spectators in community singing. 
art of the program was broadcast over 
fifty stations of the Columbia network. 

There was a singing contest between the 
Chicago members of the Lions and Kiwanis- 
ians. The Kiwanisians won the trophy, a 
loving cup. 

Admission to Soldiers Field was twenty- 
five cents. The festival was set to begin at 
7 :30 but at 3:30 in the afternoon more than 
25,000 were seated. From every standpoint, 

(Continued on page 8) 





Cyrano de Bergerac Has Premiere 
at St. Louis Municipal Opera 


Pokrass Work Previewed Before Broadway Season 
By NOAH WEINSTEIN 


St. Louis.—The Cyrano as offered in the 
form of light opera to an audience of 10,000 
at the Municipal Opera out-door theatre in 
Forest Park was a valiant attempt by two 
young men, both with inadequate equipment, 
to fill a place that has long been lacking in 
the realm of lyric opera. The play of 
Rostand, especially as it is interpreted by 
Walter Hampden, has achieved an almost 
epic position in the life of modern theatre- 
goers. To attempt to give it an adequate 
musical setting, would require a musical 
talent bountifully served with musical wit. 
This attempt of Samuel Pokrass, despite its 
probable success, certainly lacks the quality 
of vitality and cleverness. And the libretto 
of Charles O. Locke is an amatuerish at- 
tempt at a condensed version of Rostand’s 





nearly perfect lines. In fact, it seemed as 
though Locke had a knack for deleting the 
more delightful portions of the original 
version. 

The operetta is divided into two acts which 
are subdivided into a number of scenes. The 
facilities of the opera were quite adequate to 
meet the need for rapid shifts of scenes, and 
in this respect the work was particularly 
adapted to its local setting. The opening scene 
bore a striking resemblance to the Hampden 
set, with the exception that the enormous cain- 
delabrum was noticeably absent. The cos- 
tumes might well have been borrowed from 
the Hampden troupe. But with this, all 
similarity between 'the two Cyranos ends. 
George Houston is perhaps _ physically 
adapted to swing a heroic sword, and his 


voice was fully capable of all the singing 
parts assigned to him; yet he failed miser- 
ably in attempting to imitate the effusiveness 
of his accomplished colleague. The result- 
ing garbled utterances were, to say the least, 
annoying. Fortunately, Houston previously 
has proved himself an excellent actor, and 
there can be no question but that he will 


(Continued on page 17) 





Aida Draws Record Crowd 
in Chicago 

(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 

Cuicaco, Itv.—35,000 people, a_ record 
audience, heard Aida in Soldiers Field last 
night (August 28). It was the first open- 
air performance in Chicago, and was a 
triumph for all concerned. 

RENE Devries. 


Stokowski to Eschew 
Modernists 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Leopold Stokowski 
will confine the programs of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra to “the acknowledged master- 
pieces” during the coming season, it has been 
announced by the directors of the Orchestra 
Association. The change in policy is due, 
they declare, to the fact that in times such 
as the present “audiences prefer music 
which they know and love” and that “per- 
formances of debatable music shou!d be post- 
poned until a more suitable time.” 

During the past several seasons Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra have cham- 
pioned ultra-modern music, and last season 
included Chavez’ H. P., and Symphony for 
Small Orchestra, by Anton von Webern, 
among other contemporary works, on their 


programs. G. 





intormation. 

July 23—Chicago, I1l.—50,000 persons listen to 
Cavallo Band (headline). Open- 
ing concert heard by 50,000, only 
7,000 being able to find seats. 
For the July 15 concert, 10,000 
additional seats were provided 

Baltimore, Md.—10,000 hear  Balti- 
more Municipal Band Concert 
(headline). More than 10,000 per- 
sons crowded Homewood Stadium 
to hear concert by Municipal 
Band. Audience not only filled 
the stadium but overflowed into 
the aisles and into the cinder path 
which separates the stand from 
the fields. This is the first time 
a concert of this kind has been 
attempted in Baltimore, and its 
success ensures further perform 
ances to be announced later. 

New York City—10,000 persons heard 

the all-Russian program at the 

Lewisohn Stadium on July 11. 

York City—Irma Duncan and 
the Duncan Dancers appeared on 

July 13 and 14 before a record 

throng at the Lewisohn Stadium. 

Chicago, Ill—An audience crowded 
Kimball Hall to hear Baroness 
Olga Von Turk Rohn’s opera en 
semble. 

Chicago Ill.—A joint recital by Ru 
dolph Reuter and Hans Hess was 
performed for a_ capacity audi 
ence at Kimball Hall 

Chicago, Ill.—A huge audience heard 
Vernon Williams at the Punch 
and Judy Theatre. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Hadley’s Cantata, 
Belshazzar, Given Its Premiére 
with Composer Conducting, Wins 
Enthusiasm of 5,000 Persons. 
(headline). 


New 


July 30—Portland, Ore.—Several thousand at- 
tend convention of North Pacific 
Saengerbund here. 

New York City—9,900 witnessed the 
ninth annual _ presentation of 
Beethoven's ninth symphony by 
the New York Philharmonic. 

Athens, Ga.—The eighth series of 
summer opera seasons was pre- 
sented the week of July 11 at 
the University of Georgia sum- 
mer school before audiences of 
3,000 upward. 

Baltimore, Md.—Baltimore’s musical 
lawn party, given at Druid Hill 
Park on July 20, was attended 
by 40,000, the largest number 
ever present at this feature. 


Cleveland, O.—Record Breaking At 
tendance Marks Cleveland Sum- 
mer Concerts Under Ringwall 
(headline). ‘‘Hundreds unable to 
gain admittance for Erni Val- 
asek’s debut with orchestra. Aida, 
Walkiire and Carmen’ draw 


crowds . . . These summer sym- 
phony concerts must be accorded 
the verdict of overwhelming suc 
cess. Next summer’s concerts al 
ready are assured and on a 
larger scale, covering a period of 
six weeks (instead of four) with 
more than thirty concerts sched 
uled.” 

New York City—-The Goldman Band 
reports playing to the largest au- 
dience in its history during five 
weeks of its annual season. 

New York City—At the first of the 
organ programs in Carnegie Hall, 
1,000 persons gathered to hea 
Alexander D. Richardson. 

St. Louis, Mo.—50,000 Hear Week 
of Opera (headline). 

Dallas, Tex. ncreasing audiences 
ear Symphony Orchestra. 


August 6 





NO DEPRESSION IN MUSIC 
An Editorial 


For the past two months the Musical Courier has endeavored, by means of 
facts and figures, to prove that the attendance at musical events, particularly in 
America, has been amazingly large despite the general business depression. 
Moreover, we have expressed our opinion that the coming season offers excep- 
tional opportunities of success to those who are willing to make the venture. 
Musical managers and the directors of schools and music courses have confirmed 
our prophecy so that we are not alone in our belief. . 

With this issue we shall discontinue these listings, although attendance figures 
will be published in the news columns as heretofore. The following list. gives 
the date of the issue of the Musical Courier from which the data is gathered, 
the name of the city in which the program was held, the attendance and other 


Chicago, Ill Summer Recitals Large 
ly Attendes 

New York City—Geo. Washington 
Stadium thronged (Jewish pro- 
gram). 

New York City—One of the largest 
audiences of the season hears 
Paul Robeson at Lewisohn Sta 
dium. 

New York City—Attendance 100% at 
Juilliard Summer School 

Boston, Mass.—Managers booking 
many engagements for next sea 
son, 

New York City—Fully 10,000 heard 
Goldman Band 

Cleveland, Ohio—This season had a 
larger enrollment than in 1932 at 
Institute. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Hollywood Bowl 
and Greek Theatre Concerts Draw 
Multitudes (headline). 

August 13—Philadelphia, Pa.—Another capa- 
city audience heard the Robin 
Hood Dell concert under Sodero; 
8,500 present on next night. 

New York City—A surprisingly large 
audience heard Il Trovatore at 
Federal Hall. 

Seattle, Wash. 1932-33 orchestra 
season now assured 

Los Angeles, Cal Some 19,00 per- 
sons attended Philharmonic con- 


cert. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—3,500 each night 
for three nights heard orchestra 
at Robin Hood Dell under Paster- 
nack, 

Los Angeles—Music-hungry thousands 
attend Hollywood Bowl concerts. 





Cincinnati, Ohio—Six sold-out per- 
formances in one wee at Zoo 
Opera (headline). 

Gainesville, Fla.—‘‘No music depres- 
sion here 1,200 first night 


and 1,800 on second night heard 
university’s presentation of Sweet- 


hearts.” 

August 20—Chicago, Ill.—Contracts totalling 
$50,000 signed, assuring outdoor 
opera this month. 

New York City—All-time attendance 
record broken at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium for Gershwin program. 
17,000 jammed every available 
space and 4,000 protesting, re- 
fused admission 


New York City—S. Hurok, manager, 


reports excellent bookings for 
next season, 

Tulsa, Okla.—30,000 attended sym 
phony orchestra concerts. “There 
is no deficit and demand grow- 
ing.”’ 

New York City.—Roerich Hall to 
have increased number of con- 


certs next season. 


New York City—14,000 saw Alber- 
tina Rasch Ballet at stadium; 
extra seats added. Same pro- 


gram repeated three nights before 
capacity audiences. 
New York City—Almost 2,000. heard 
Faust at Federal Hall 
Angeles, Cal.—Between 9,000 
and 10,000 at Symphony Orches- 
tra concert, 
Manomet, Mass.—Marmein outdoor 
recital sold out and many turned 


Los 


away. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Concerts at 
Woodland Theatre, Hillsborough, 
attracted larger audiences than 
those of any previous season. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—Crowded house 

hears Rigoletto on Steel Pier 

Arbor, Mich.—Increased attend 

ance reported at U. of Michigan 

Summer School. 

(Conclusion) 


Ann 
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THe Annie LAurists AND THE ZARATHUSTRIANS 


‘é AS anyone ever heard of young 
H milliners humming the Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew? I do not 
But everyone knows that they 
he morning and sing Manon or 
Make no mistake: this is a 
delightful kind of fame, the secret envy 
of those great purists who can only warm 
their hands at the somewhat pallid flame ot 
the approbation of the elect.” 
Thus spake Claude Debussy in the sincer- 
And though the name ot 
work ran off his pen one 
as he wrote his eve re sted on 
which lay music bearing such 
Sounds and Odors Mingle 
and Epigraph for 
Morning. 


think so 
wake in t 


Werther 


est of accents. 
Bach's great 
suspects that 
a shelf on 
titles as 
vening Air, 
Thanking the Rain in the 
In those sentences Debussy expresses the 
secret fear that occasionally strikes cold at 
the heart of person of cultivated 
taste—the fear that the enjoyment of art 1s 
after all a relative matter, that the operas 
of Massenet are works of art greater than 
the Passions of Bach if one thinks they are, 
absolute standard and nc 
stick. No one who has 
matter really believes 
since we are inclined to emphasize 
take our agreements as 
forget our 


precious 
in the | 


every 


since there 1s no 
measuring 


about — the 


objective 
thought 
this, but 
our diffe 
a matter ot 
sand concurrences to 
and so it looks as 1f 

each guess 1s as 
as if man’s 
ly conditioned by individual 
statement of opinion about a work of art 
reveals only the speaker, and not the work 
The idea is an old one, and is constantly 
coming to the fore. It is the favorite de- 
artists who have been unfavorably 
Evidence from the history of any 
adduced to show that recogni- 


rences and 
course we thou 
argue our one dissen 
in matters Of taste 
good as another's, 
were so complete 
factors that a 


s10n, 
mans 


each opinion 


tense ot 
criticized 
art might be 


Basic Elements of Musical Taste and Its Aesthetic Uses 
By ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 








THI THE 


VANUSCRIPI 


SYMPHONY 


Bonaparte in the original dedication remains legible. 


won and lost capric 
Merit has been 
its own time and the deference 
artist in his own age has been 
later generations, as in the 


and celebrity are 
unaccountably. 


t10n 
and 
recognized in 
accorded the 
continued by 


: 1, 
hOUSIY 


Case or 


O! 


Palestrina. 


noticed im its peri d, 


attention of the 
as was the 
f slight worth, in the opinion of later 


death, 
artists of 


case 


Merit 
and 


has 


BEETHOVEN’S 


has 


EROIC. 


gone 
come to the 
world long after the artist's 


with Schubert. 


ages, have been extravagantly lauded by the 
keenest of critics in their own era. Witness 
the praise Schumann lavished on Hirsch- 
bach. It looks as if reputation in art were 
a gamble, and unpredictable. 

VALUE DETERMINATIONS 

3ut one possible phenomenon in this mat- 
ter of the waxing and waning of artistic 
reputation has never happened, at least in 
music, so far as I know. Recognition is not 
won and lost and won again. What the 
world rejects after passage of time stays 
rejected. What the world accepts after pas- 
sage of time remains accepted. The great 
canon of the world’s established master- 
pieces has not been built up and maintained 
by professorial conspiracy but because of 
the common opinion of thousands of persons. 
It is not the common opinion of persons ac- 
cidentally similar in tastes and outlook. On 
the contrary it is the common opinion of in- 
dividuals living in different centuries, speak- 
ing different languages, conditioned differ- 
ently by thousands of varying life experi- 
ences. Wherefore we must look for the 
values in great works of art, not in the in- 
dividuals who accord them their position, 
but in the works themselves, in the sounds 
generated in the air, or in the lines on the 
paper. Those values are universal and per- 
manent, and exist as things in themselves, 
quite distinct from human beings and their 
mutations in taste. 

Such permanent and universal values are 
not immediately perceived in new works of 
art. We are all forced to drag around with 
us a vast baggage of association, conrota- 
tion and habit. New music that flatters our 
thinking habits is likgly to be praised, and 
new music that outrages our thinking habits 
is likely to be condemned. The sense of 

(Continued on next page) 


A Musician's OBSERVATIONS ON MODERN CONDITIONS 


. occurred to me that a musician is en 
titled to his observations in these topsy 


business man 
profession 
jotted 
1 hope 


turvy times just as is the 
Therefore as I still cling to my 
and am proud to be a musician | have 
down the following paragraphs which 
contain competent to induce a_ little 
cheer, though they of necessity must 
deal with the all-encircling gloom of the 
day 

We are living in evil 
striving against difhcult 
does not mean that we are 
to be defeated 
depressed by 
the human 


ideas 
even 


times We are 
That 
defeated or going 
Everybody is more or 
fear. Fear is the enemy of 
race in one t, it is the 
savior of the race in another respect It 
can imecrease caution, stimulate economy, 
diminish recklessness; or it can cause in 
hibitions and reactions which if allowed to 
continue bring ruin in their train But in 
general fear is an evil It brings 
temporary or permanent. It puts the hu 
man mind out of balance 
So today what we ar¢ 
lear, and afraid 
gangs, murder, 
liquor, automobiles, 
taxes, 


conditions 
less 


respec 


insanity, 


fighting most is 
\fraid of 
bad 


juries, 


people re 
robbery, banks, stoc ks, 
courts of justice, 
high buildings. Lots 
would be better off if they had 
gone up into high buildings. It has 
fashion to jump out of the 


pardon boards, 
ol people 
never 
become the win 
dows 
But why 
How many 
Vv gangs, 
a fair trial, px 
or murdered by 
by sentimental 
We date all our 
whereas many of them have been a 
past two generations or 
haps since the very world began. I can 
no millennium in the world’s history 
fallen from grace and now face 
God" as ] heard 
When preachers stop talking 

nonsense and people lose their 
and learn to depend upon then 
result 


ire ol 


should not ple be afraid? 
have been held up or kidnapped 
I automobiles, failed of 
by bad liquo robhe 
criminals 
pardon boards ? 


mustortune it 


injured by 


soned 


om the 
umul: 


ing during the 


have we : 
angry a preacher say the 
other day 
arrant 
superstition 
he millennium may 
man's own contribution to the 
world through sanity, 
. and above all through his 
tion of t really beautiful in the world 
From the music papers, daily 
conversation I ulled the 
cheerful statements: The piano trades are 
in disastrous condition; the picture 


industry 1% on the rocks; the radio is ruin 


such 
come as a 
welt: 
decency and kind 


apprecia 
have 
moving 


By HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


Dean of 
Committee, Century of 
ing concerts and opera; the radio programs 
are commonplace and trashy and no one 
wants to hear them; there is no concert 
business; the sale of radios has fallen off 
greatly; opera singers are paid far too 
highly ; American composers have no chance 
to have their works produced; American 
singers are discriminated against in our 
larger opera companies; the phonograph has 
seen its day; the private teacher is ruined by 
instruction; the schools get all the 
students because of the obtain 
ing a degree; the schools never produce real 
artists because they demand too much 
work from the student; the union 
musician is paid too highly; first the movie 
organ el-minated the orchestra from the 
theatre and now the talkie is doing the 
thing; television will soon destroy the 
talkie operas are too long and 
and so the tired business man cannot be 
dragged to the opera; people go to the opera 
to be seen, and understand nothing of what 
they hear; opera should be given at popular 
prices with no stars; fifty per cent. of musi 
ans are out of employment; there is no 
reason to pay $1,000 for a piano when you 
can buy a_ nickel-plated, enameled, water 
automobile which will go sixty miles 
an hour for money; music is only fit 
for women; women do nothing for musi 
except talk; a woman cannot get a job in 
the opera without entering into an affair 
with the manager; singer must pay 
graft for his engagement; European na 
entered into a cabal against Amer 
ican singers; the modern composer is crazy ; 
Beethoven is a bore and preachy; endowed 
ruining all other schools; the 
“on the skids” and rapidly going 
the world is going to hell with 
of woe, I am sorry for hell. 
no time to take up all these evi 
disaster individually Most of 
them are old stories, old as time in spleen if 
case. How we all love to tear down 
building before we have anything to 
in its place. What care we for tradition 
or law or principle? Just complain enough 
and some day some one will fix everything 
Have we de veloped nothing but the one-track 
mind, and is our motto “Let me ES 
, slowest thing to bring ba 
dence, and yet it is only 
corner waiting with a smile 
ll of this is rotten. It is 


class 
Nec ssity ol 


scholastic 


same 


boresome 


proot 


less 


every 


tions have 


schools are 


dences of 


more rotten 





Music of the Cincinnati 
Progress 


than ever, because the world has progressed, 
progressing, 


is Now 


C onsert 
Ex position, 


ratory 


a far better world 


still. 


Change 


busy 


a 


should 
is no progress without change. 
with plans 


for 


and 
Chr ago. 


and 
than it 


result 


mean 


the 


of 


in 


Chairman, 


many 
ever was. 
soon with the inevitable readjustments which 
are coming 
are experiencing the old world will be better 


all the 


progress, 


future 


ways 


grief 


and 


Why 


holding a leng drawn out post mortem ? 


musician is facing the same problem as other 
development and_ re- 


men, the 


organization 
thought about doing his share 
and think 
has. 


ale of th 
and 


€ 


message 


nation, 


he 


his 


problem of 


work. 


A 


reduction in analysis is the 
contributes 


individua 
esthet.« 
of the 


his place 
he knew 


entertainment 
important 
no musician can make his contribution unless 
he understands people, 


units 


of 


as a real citizen. 


Mr. 


Paderewski 
a great man as well as a great musician. 
We say art is a reflection of the 


to 
the 
of that 


It is 


time 


for the 


what 
nation’s 
individual. 
the 


é 
A 


culture, 


nation 1s 


his people, 


the times in which it is created. 


also have 


Congress 


in quality, 
that 


itself 
the most 
men 


the peopl 
different, 


It is a 
dishonest 


least, 


which is 


a financial 


we will 


ever 
ireer We 


e, 


serious 
y, 
jurious as 
otten 


see 


duty 


criticizing 


in 


we 


few years which may 


der why 


they did not do some 


the gor vd 


aig 


meric an, 


a_ prohibition 
uneconomical 


the 


s$1ze, 


down 
selfish 
in 
have 
sit by, 


(how 1 
every 
It is a social crisis, 
changes 
cause people to won- 
serious think- 
instead 


the 


this 
a 


a thought for the future, 
bering that its esthetic 
the meanness and pettiness of the present. 

Everybody 


woefully 
an exhibition of 
history 
aggregation 
land 
government 
supine 


in 


can be 


The 


hate 
one 


is 


nation 


m 1cket-books. 


which 


they 
and 


has 


any 
just 
cro Ik 


the 
more 


in 


nation. 


and takes 
Perhaps because 
become 


spirit of 
Art should 
remem 
is to rise above 


government, 
but who sent to Washington an over-grown 
enormous 
which has made 
ill send 
and 
assembled 
think we 
and yet 


of 


and in- 
a small organized minority 
dictates our laws and destroys our freedom. 
matter to accuse 
but stupidity 
crookedness. 
smart. 
This depression 
terrifying 
crisis 
surprising 


the 


Some 
hate 
detestable, 


Music 


not get 
instead 


miss_on 
ultimate 


lacking 


one 
as 


is, 


word) 


but they forget to fight other prohibitions 
which are eating at the very soul of the 
nation. We sock the rich, we let millions 
go free of any responsibility, and the so- 
called middle class of citizens, the most val- 
uable element we have or any country has, 
pays the bills. Where we should compel 
every individual who earns an income no 
matter how small to pay a just and necessary 
percentage of that income for the support 
of a well organized and economically run 
government, we put the burden upon the 
few and place a premium on _ tax-evasion. 
We break all laws with a sublime indif- 
ference, and then make more laws to keep 
up the supply for breakage. In fact we are 
founded as a nation by people who came to 
America because they refused to obey the 
laws of the lands from which they came; 
Puritans, Germans, Irish after the famine 
and rebellion, Slavs fleeing oppression, Ital- 
ians seeking freedom, and, since Mussolin 
cramped their criminal style in Italy, seeking 
new fields for their gangster activities. 
True to form, the radical of today is the 
worst tyrant tomorrow, and the individual 
is glorified in his selfishness. Intolerance 
has grown like a poisonous weed and over 
two hundred religious sects have been estab- 
lished in the United States, instead of one 
decent creed to interpret the simple ethics 
and esthetic of Him they call the Saviour. 

We are all mixed up as to state rights; 
bishops and fanatics are meddling with gov- 
ernment, forcing their crazy ideas down the 
throats of the people, violating personal 
liberty, stirring up hatred through their 
own intolerance and self-righteousness. 

We make laws and again laws. What 
good do they do? We are afraid to walk on 
the streets at night; we fear the courts 
because we have seen juries too intimidated 
to render just verdicts. Last year, 1931, saw 
fifteen thousand murders committed in the 
United States as compared with eighty-six 
in Great Britain. We are about four times 
the size of that nation. Figure it out. 
Thirty-four thousand persons were killed by 
automobiles in our country, nearly one mil- 
lion injured non-fatally. Think of it. Gen- 
erations ago wise men separated church and 
state. Yet today the church is up to its 
neck in politics. 

All this is a sad picture, but we can wipe 
it out and start anew if we will, and the 
musician has a great mission which he can 
be thankful for in stirring up new ideals, 
new appreciation of the beautiful, the decent. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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flattery and the sense of outrage alike pre- 
vent our actually hearing the music that 
has been set before us. It is only when 
these adventitious sensations have been gotten 
rid of by repetition of the work in question 
that we really hear pieces of music and can 
judge them according to their own merits. 

Association and connotation, far from be- 
ing the means whereby artistic judgments are 
achieved, are the enemies of artistic judgment. 
The whole pilgrim’ S progress in art consists 
of ridding one’s self as far as possible of one’s 
memory, so that each new composition may 
wotk upon one according to its own mate- 
rials. This blankness of mind in approach- 
ing each new artistic experience is arrived at 
only through unconscious practice, by slow 
degrees. The growth of cultivation is, there- 
fore, a progress toward greater and greater 
vacuity. Memory of past artistic experi- 
ence and knowledge of the arts is of value 
in judging the artist, the man behind the 
work, but not the work itself. Appreciation 
of the artist as a human phenomenon is, 
of course, enormously important. But most 
books on music and almost all college 
courses in music are concerned almost ex- 
clusively with this phase of artistic discus-- 
sion, with the result that the clear and obvi- 
ous distinction between a symphony in B 
flat and a human being is overlooked. 

Tue Errect or Music 

as distinct from the culti- 
vated man, glories in the associations music 
stirs within him. ‘Music is what rises in 
you when reminded by the instruments,” said 
Walt Whitman, whose musical tastes were 
of the crudest sort. The barbarian values 
pictures for what they remind him of, for 
their representational quality. Indeed, the 
credit for the vogue of most popular pictures 
should be accorded the model rather than the 
painter. And the barbarian most enjoys 
those musical works that arouse in him a 
tornado of emotion which obscures every 
faculty, including the aural one. The ecstasy 
that fills the hall when the Pathétique Sym- 
phony is played is an ecstacy of emotional 
oblivion during which the music passes un- 
noticed. Now this quality of emotional 
storm and stress is something that is shared 
by good and bad music alike—the symphonies 
of Tschaikowsky and those of Brahms, the 
operas of Puccini and those of Wagner— 
and hence emotional pitch must not be of the 
essence of good music, as Hanslick, the en- 
crusted reactionary said long ago, and the 
young Bolshevik of the New School for 
Social Research are saying today. It is 
useless to protest that there is a difference 
in kind between the emotion of Tschaikow- 
sky and that of Brahms; the emotion of 
Puccini and the emotion of Wagner. The 
slightest experimentation, objective or in- 
trospective, will establish the contrary. 
There are no musical emotions. There is 
only the musical emotion, colored and altered 
by a thousand varying associations. It is 
our foreknowledge of a difference in intention 
that makes all the difference. 

What, then, is the essence of good music ? 
To me at this moment it is the common ele- 
ment between Bach's passacaglia and fugue 
in C minor, the Mozart G minor quintet, 
3eethov en’ s fourth piano concerto, and Pro- 
kofieff’s “Classical” symphony. Or any of 
those works alone. 


The barbarian, 
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Gay International Audiences Hear 
Program at the Salzburg Festival 


(Continued from page 5) 


trayal more direct, more manly and more 
legitimate, of the hero. Harald Kreutzberg 
and Nini Theilade (dainty Scandinavian 
dancer) have been added to the cast, both 
furnished with interpolated new dances. 
The whole production of Jedermann is now 
slightly less in the spirit of a sombre Mor- 


CLEMENS 
at the 


KRAUSS, 
conductor Salzburg Festival. 
ality Play (which is, perhaps, just as well) 
and more in the spirit of those colorful re- 
vues which Max Reinhardt now favors, since 
his spectacular productions of Contes d’Hoff- 
mann and La Belle Héléne have proven such 
vast financial successes at Berlin, Vienna 
and elsewhere. The great man has visibly 
once more arrived at a new stage of his art- 
conception: less literature, and more money, 
is his watchword. 


INTERNATIONAL—AND GERMAN 


The musical program, operatic and sym- 
phonic, of this year’s Salzburg Festival 
shows a growing tendency towards interna- 
tionalism. Vienna artists do not dominate, 
as in former yd The orchestra is still 
the Vienna Philharmonic—happily, one 
would add—and the chorus as well as the 
stock of the soloists still come from the 
Vienna Staatsoper. But the list of conduc- 
tors, singers and stage directors is more 
variegated. The first premiére was not given 
to Clemens Krauss but to Fritz Busch, con- 
ductor and director of the Dresden Opera. 
He conducted a Mozart concert in the 
straightforward, virile style for which he is 
known and which is a bit too straightfor- 
ward and too virile for the Austrian con- 
ception of Mozart’s Austrian music. Busch, 
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BACH’S CANTATA, ES ERHUB 


SICH EIN STREIT, 
written between 1725 and 1727 


too, conducted Mozart’s Il Seraglio in a 
new production that was largely non- 
Austrian. Carl Ebert, intendant of the Ber- 
lin Municipal Opera, was the stage director ; 
and the settings and costumes were by Wil- 
helm Reinking, also from Berlin. They 
gave a production along those abstract and 
shlacieds lines which are the slogan of 
twentieth century Germany, but which fail to 
fit in with Austrian mentality, and are least 
of all suited to the baroque atmosphere and 
spirit of Salzburg and its festival house in 
particular. Garbrielle Ritter-Ciampi from 
the Paris Opéra, as Constanze, was a true 
Mozart singer in style and taste, though 
hampered by the foreign German idiom. 
Erna Berger from Dresden was a_ saucy 
Biondinetta of the 1932 Berlin girl type 
operetta rather than Mozart. Helge 
waenger, Scandinavian tenor from Berlin 
and soon to be a member of the Vienna 
Opera, sang Belmonte very well. Hermann 
Gallos (Pedrillo) and Karl Norbet (Osmin) 
represented the Viennese element of the cast 
with dignity and success. Several of the 
usually cut arias were reinstated, but the 
modernization of the libretto attempted by 
the producer, sacrificed the old sweet nonsense 
of the plot and dialogue to such an extent 
that the play became rather more illogical 
than is the naive original. Kusch favored 
quick tempi, and the brilliant orchestra kept 
up with him, which was a feat at times. 
VIENN 


At the time of writing, only one of Bruno 
Walter’s productions of the Salzburg sched- 
ule has been heard—Gluck’s Orfeo, in the 
same setting and cast offered here last sea- 
son—with Onegin, Maria Miller and Maria 
Cebotari in the solo parts; Karlheinz Martin 
as stage director; and the Margarete Wall- 
mann dance group from Berlin offering the 
rather extended choreographic portion of the 
performance. The production seemed even 
finer than last season, more balanced and 
more seasoned. Strauss’ Rosenkavalier had 
its traditional production with virtually the 
same cast heard last year. Viorica Ursuleac 
as the Princess, (replacing Lotte Leh- 
mann, who was sadly missed), Margi 
Angerer as Octavian, Adele Kern as Sophie, 
and Richard Mayr in his inimitable perfect 
portrayal of Baron Ochs, were heard. 
Helge Roswaenge was the only newcomer in 
the cast, singing the small role of the Tenor 
with fine voice. Clemens Krauss conducted, 
and Dr. Lothar Wallerstein was, as always, 
the producer. 

The Vienna Opera’s new production of 
Cosi fan tutte was given with a 100 per cent 
Viennese cast, and in the smaller environ- 
ment of the Festspielhaus proved even more 
delightful than at home. It is not a pro- 
duction based upon prominent artists but on 
a perfection of ensemble rarely found and 
hardly ever rivalled. Viorica Ursule&e and 
Eva Hadrabova as the two sisters, both far 
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from being great or interesting, make splen- 
did ensemble artists, and with Adele Kern 
(a piquant Despinetta), Franz Volker (the 
golden-voiced tenor), Carl Hammes and 
Josef von Manowarda, brought about a per- 
formance which could not be improved upon 
for roundness and spiritedness. As at Vien 
na, Dr. Wallerstein supervised the brilliant 
production and Clemens Krauss conducted 
it. He is at his best in this light, scintillat 


ing score. 
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Krauss 
Johann and 
by now a 


also conducted ot 
Josef Strauss which is 
traditional annual feature the 
festival. The Vienna Philharmonic play 
this music with a spirit and finish, with a 
true Viennese sway and swing which cannot 
be surpassed. Whether Johann 
music 1s great and worthy 
played in such exalted surroundings 
so dignified an orchestra, becomes a 
question when the Vienna Philharmonic 
with Clemens Krauss are the executants. It 
is a performance worth going miles to hear. 
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Philippe Gaubert, Paris conductor, 
concert of what was announced as 
porary French Music, with the Philhar 
monic; Ravel's Daphnis et Chloe, Debussy’s 
L’aprés-midi d'un faune, Dukas’ La _ Péri, 
Florent Schmitt's Tragédie de Salomé. 
Jacques Thibaud, the soloist, interpreted 
Lalo’s time-honored Rhapsodie Espagnol 
In short, it was a program composed largely 
ballet music, hardly representative of 
French musical creation, and worlds removed 
from being contemporary. If the program 
was not representative of France, some oi 
the Paris visitors who had come to hear it 
were. Ch. M. Widor was among them, the 
venerable organist and musician whose name 
stands for a glorious epoch of music—and 
not of French music alone. To hear the 
grand old man play his own compositions on 
the organ of the Salzburg Cathedral, was 
a treat and, though part of the official 
schedule, of the events of the festival 

Contrary to tormer 
will play its trump cards only during the 
latter half of the festival. Richard Strauss’ 
Fidelio, Bruno Walter’s Oberon, and Clem 
ens Krauss’ Frau ohne Schatten, scheduled 
for the next two weeks, loom large upon 
Salzburg’s otherwise hazy and rainy horizon 
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Many People Witness Traviata 


on Steel Pier 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Verdi’s Travi 
ata was the August 21 offering of the Steel 
Pier Grand Opera Company. Jules Falk 
presented his company in a production dra 
matically smooth and of musical excellence 
Thalia Sabanieeva sang and acted movingly 
in the appealing role of Violetta 
Trabert was an ardent and clear-toned Al 
fredo. Mostyn Thomas, as his father, 
an effective portrayal of his vocal and his 
trionic powers. Lesser characters were well 
taken by Irma Maldonado, Dorothy Leary, 
Alessandro Angelucci and Alfred Ostrum 
Henri Elkan conducted in his usual able 
style. The performance drew a large and 
appreciative audience. M. M 
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- Washington, D. C., Assures Season 


of National Symphony Orchestra 


The National 
Washington, D. 
tor), is facing its 
secure and artistically 
ganization came into existence in 1930-1931, 
seemingly a most unpropitious time for its 
inception. However, its initial season was 
operated on a guarantee fund of approxi- 
mately $59,000, contributed by ninety-nine 
people, and at the end of this period about 
one-third of this amount was returned to 
the guarantors. The 1931-1932 guarantee 
fund amounts to $66,000, loaned by 1,000 
people, and advance ticket sales already total 
$16,000, with the intensive selling campaign, 
which opens September 12, still to come. 

Concerts for last year numbered twenty- 
four in all—eight regular symphony pro- 
grams, eight Sunday concerts, and the re- 
maining dedicated to the children. The im 
mediate response in the way of attendance 
was conclusive proof that Washington, 
despite the floating nature of its population, 
is as ready to support its own orchestra as 
cities in which civic consciousness is more 
highly developed. This year the work of 
ensuring the orchestra’s permanence, with 
the established executive and women’s com 
mittees as a nucleus, is being carried on by 
numerous affiliated groups, including a gen 
eral committee to which every civic organiza- 
tion in Washington appoints one member. 

Mr. Kindler’s leadership has extended to 
the financial as well as the musical element 
of this movement, for he personally raised a 
large part of the 1930-1931 guarantee and 
since then has been engaged in other mone- 
tary aspects. The orchestra numbers sev- 
enty-five players, and such soloists as Elman, 
Horowitz, Grainger and Kochanski are 
promised. Last year’s assisting artists in- 
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Summer Music Schools Had 
Active and Well Attended Seasons 


Ann Arbor, Cleveland and Ithaca Record Increased Enroll- 


ment—Juilliard’s First 


Session Drew 330—Peabody, 


Syracuse, Eastman and Oberlin Maintained Large 


Attendance 


purport to be a 
material from 


(This article does not 
complete compilation of 
American summer music As we go 
to press, a number known to have held suc- 
cessful sessions are still to send in reports. 

Editor's Note.) 

Despite the cloud of depression, summer 
music schools in America seem to have 
escaped its shadow. Several report increased 
attendance and a number of institutions plan 
expansion of the summer activities for next 
year. The University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., records an attendance in ex 
cess of the preceding year, with the student 
body including an unusually large number of 
graduate students. Supplementary to class- 
room and studio work, concerts were given 
by the faculty, and by the Student Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Student Band. 
Expecting another increased enrollment this 
fall, the school has taken as additional quar- 
ters the entire second floor of the Ann Arbor 
Press Building adjoining the present main 
building. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleve 
land, O., whose summer term closed on July 
30, also had more students registered than in 
1931. Among them were those working for 
a music degree, beginners in music, and pro- 
fessionals coaching for 1932-33 appearances 
There was an extensive faculty 
recitals. 

Another school whose summer season drew 
‘an increased student body was Ithaca Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. A ten-week course offer- 
ing liberal art subjects began on June 20 and 
ended 27, many supervisors of music 


schools. 


series ot 


August 27, 
taking advantage of this opportunity to work 
for the degree. In addition to the directors 
of music, forty from the regular winter 
courses were registered. A six-week session 
(from July 6 to August 16) listed theoreti- 
cal and applied music subjects. The Ithaca 
summer curriculum held choral, band and or- 
chestra work, the ensembles trained in this 
department appearing in a concert series 
which also presented programs by faculty 
members and advanced students March 
Hares, a fantastic satire in three acts by 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble, was given two 
performances by the department of speech 
and drama. Plans are being made for en 
larged and enriched courses in 1933 at Ithaca 
College 
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and Continued Achievement 


New York City, completed its first season 
on August 12. Registered for the initial 
term were 330 students taking thirty-six dif- 
ferent courses. Thirty states of the Union 
and Canada and Hawaii were represented 
in the attendance. Striking results were ob- 
tained in the public school music department, 
which included demonstration classes made 
up of fifty children from New York public 
ranging in ages from six to sixteen, 
and having no previous specialized music 
training. The public demonstration program 
at the end of the fifth week showed these 
pupils, who had received group instruction 
in violin, development of tonal and rhythmic 
vocabulary, piano and singing, able to read 
music and play simple pieces. Extra-cur- 
ricular activities included lectures and _ re- 
citals by the faculty, with students also heard 
in weekly programs. 

The Eastman School of 
ter, N. Y., whose summer season opened 
June 27 and closed July 30, reports that 
while the total number of students enrolled 
did not increase, the number of those enter- 
ing certain departments did, and the at- 
tendance was well up to the average. The 
registry of students working for a master’s 
degree was the largest in the past ten years, 
making necessary additions to the faculty at 
the last moment. Special interest in courses 
in pedagogy was shown by heavy registra- 
tion. As usual, many winter students availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded to 
secure advanced credit in certain subjects or 
to make up deficiencies. Solo and ensemble 
concerts were given at Kilbourne Hall, in- 
cluding one by the Eastman School Summer 
Orchestra. 

Peabody 


schoc Is, 


Music, Roches- 


Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, Md., had an enrollment drawn from 
eleven states and China. The curriculum 
had nine branches of music and about 1,000 
teaching hours. The attendance was sub- 
stantial, ensuring financial, as well as artistic 
success of the season. Faculty recitals were 
listed throughout the term. The Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, O., which 
does not have a regular summer _ session, 
nevertheless reports many students remain- 
ing for coaching and study during the vaca- 
tion period. 

Another institution to register 
ment this past summer was the College of 
Fine Arts at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 

While the total enrollment for its 
recently completed six weeks of instruction 
was slightly less than that of last year, an 
increase was noted in the number of graduate 
students entered. These included teachers 
from the far West, middle West and South, 
as well as from the East. Fifteen public 
concerts were given, including lectures, 
faculty and student recitals, and programs 
by the Syracuse University Orchestra and 
the summer session chorus. The College of 
Fine Arts is planning a considerable expan 
sion of its summer courses for 1933. 


achieve- 


Additions to Master Institute 
Faculty 


The Master Institute of Roerich Museum, 
New York City, which opens its fall term 
October 1, has made several additions to the 
faculty. Samuel Gardner, American violin- 
ist and composer, a pupil of Kneisel, is a 
new member of the violin department. The 
faculty of painting and drawing has been 
augmented by Charles A. Aiken, Bernard 
L. Green and Joseph Earl Schrack. Arthur 
A. Zaidenberg, former student of the Mas 
ter Institute and of European teachers, who 
has several works in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, will give a course in illustration 
Pietro Montana and Bruno Picirrilli are to 
hold classes in sculpture. Gilbert Foldes has 
charge of the special class of tapestry weav- 
ing. Others new to the teaching staff are 
Paul R. Radosavljevich, professor of experi- 
mental education of New York University, 
author, writer and lecturer; Benjamin Gros- 
bayne, formerly assistant music critic of the 
New York Times; and Pedro Juan Labarthe, 
Latin-American author, added to the depart- 
ment of Spanish. 


Kubelik and His Plans 


VieENNA.—Jan Kubelik, Czech violinist 
whose Austrian estate will shortly be sold 
in order to enable him to satisfy his credi- 
tors on a partial payment plan, recently 
gave a concert at Pistyan, the Czech water- 
ing resort. In an interview there he dis- 
cussed his plans for the future. He is about 
to write an extensive book on the history of 
the violin, and will found a master school for 
violin playing. Kubelik says that his finan- 
cial difficulties are of no importance to him, 
being a matter in which his lawyers are con- 
cerned. He further stated that he had 
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earned three million dollars 
years, all of which he lost. Kubelik plans 
tours of India, Japan and Australia, accord- 
ing to the interview, and in January, 1933, 
he intends to return to the United — 
2 
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in thirty-two 


Anna Case Soloist at Last Stadium 
Concert 

August 22 marked the closing of the fif- 
teenth season of the Stadium Concerts. 
About 14,000 people attended and enthusi- 
astically received a Wagnerian program of- 
fered by Albert Coates and his men, with 
Anna Case (Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay) as 
the soloist. 

The program follows: overture to Rienzi, 
three excerpts from Die Meistersinger, the 
Ride of the Valkyries, prelude to P. arsifal, 
the Bacchanale from Tannhauser, and the 
Feuerzaber from Die Walkiire. 

Miss Case’s first number was Schubert's 
Ave Maria with orchestral accompaniment 
which brought an encore, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Song of India from Sadko. There 
was freshness and clarity in her singing and 
a depth of feeling that completely won the 
audience. Later she was heard in a group 
of songs to the musicianly piano accom- 
paniments of Edwin McArthur. These in- 
cluded Handel’s Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair, Bishop’s My Pretty Jane, and Corby’s 
Summer and You, with Annie Laurie as the 
second encore. 

At the conclusion of the concert and during 
intermission Mr. Coates was the recipient of 
an ovation which ended in his making an 
appropriate farewell address. 


New Yorkers Hear Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci 

Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci, the 
fourth in a series of ten operatic perform- 
a offered in the open air theatre at Bry- 
ant Park, New York City, as part of New 
York’s George Washington Bicentennial 
celebration, were presented on August 25. 
Carlotta Bruno made her operatic début as 
Lola in Cavalleria Rusticana. Santuzza was 
sung by Amelia Branca, said to be a pupil of 
Mascagni. Margaret Wankel, heard pre- 
viously with the company, sang Mama 
Lucia. Others in the cast were Michael 
Raggini and Luigi Dalle Molle. 

An outstanding feature of Pagliacci was 
the effective portrayal of Tonio by Martino- 
Rossi. Pasquale Ferrara, tenor, sang Canio; 
and Elvira Helal, nineteen years old, sang 
Nedda. Other singers in this opera were 
Francesco Curci and Luigi Dalle Molle. 
30th operas were conducted by Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri. M. S 


Concert Management Annie 
Friedberg Notes 

Mina Hager, mezzo-soprano, has returned 
to New York from Bay View, Mich., where 
she has been singing during July and August. 
Viola Philo, soprano, back from her Euro- 
pean concert tour, recently sang over the 
General Motors radio hour. Rosa Low, so- 
prano, has been engaged as soloist for the 
annual convention of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., on September 18. 
Ralph Wolfe, pianist, is to give a recital for 
the Woman’s Club of Richmond, Va., dur- 
ing the coming season. Bruce Sim« nds, pian- 
ist, opens his season early in October with a 
tour through Pennsylvania and Virginia, be- 

ginning at Bloomsburg, Pa., October 14. 


Eleventh La Forge-Bertimen Sum- 
mer Musicale 

The eleventh consecutive weekly musicale 
of the La Forge-Bertimen Summer School, 
New York, was given in the studios on 
August 18. The singer was Marian Ander- 
son, contralto, and Amy Paget was the 
pianist. Frank La Forge provided the ac- 
companiments in his usual flawless style. 
Miss Anderson has a voice of warmth. In 
her singing of the Woman’s Life and Love 
by Schubert she reached artistic heights. 
Miss Paget played music by various com- 
posers and revealed pianistic and expressive 
growth since last she was heard. She plays 
with assurance and has a fluent, well-con- 
trolled technic. Mw. 1.3. 


Presided Over 


Ten Conductors 
Robin Hood Dell Events 


Eight weeks (from June 28 to August 22) 
comprised the third season of summer con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra at Robin 


The orchestra 
Smallens, music 
and the 


Hood Dell, 
played under 
director of the 


Philadelphia. 
Alexander 
summer concerts, 
guest conductors, Henry Hadley, Sandor 
Harmati, David Mendoza, Cesare Sodero, 
Josef Pasternack, Saul Caston, Hans Kind- 
ler, Erno Rapee and Dr. Herbert J. Tily. 
Soloists included Rose Bampton, contralto; 
Philip Frank and Michel Gusikoff, violinists ; 
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Leonora Cortez, Eunice Howard, Frances 
Nash and Joseph Levine, pianists; Nelson 
Eddy, baritone; Hans Kindler, cellist; and 
the Hilger Trio (violin, cello and piano). 
Choral organizations appearing were the 
Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus (conduct- 
ed by Dr. Tily); the Choral Club of the 
Musical Art Society of Camden, N. J. (con- 
ducted by Henry S. Fry); and the Hall 
Johnson Negro Choir (directed by Hail 
Johnson). The Irma Duncan Dancers pro- 
vided two programs. 


Chicago 
(Continued from page 5 


the festival was a huge success and reflect- 
ed credit on the participants as well as on 
the sponsors. 


Cuicaco Musica CoL_Lece Notes 


Eleanor Burgess, head of the Dalcroze De- 
partment, is at the Dalcroze Camp, Lucerne, 

Me., where she and Paul Boepple are con- 
ducting rhythmic and improvisation classes. 

Lawrence Beste is spending the summer 
with his parents in Gerlaw, Ill. In addition 
to his duties as a member of the piano facul- 
ty, Mr. Beste holds classes in ear training 
and solfege. Next season he will teach also 
sophomore composition. 

George Magnus Schutz has been commut- 
ing from Winona Lake, Ind., this summer. 

Max Fischel has returned from a vaca- 
tion on the upper peninsula of Michigan. 

Adelaide Anderson, who has been attend- 
ing Mr. Raab’s master classes this summer, 
is in charge of the Chicago Beach Hotel En- 
semble. 

Myrtle Oglesbee, of the piano faculty, is 
back from Indiana and has resumed teach- 
ing. 

Owen McBride has come back to Chicago 
and will continue study with Arch Bailey. 
Mr. Bailey reports many applicants for free 
scholarships this fall. 

Isaac Van Grove returned to Chicago last 
week after a season as general musical di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Com- 
pany. 

Hilma Enander, of the piano faculty, re- 
turns from several years’ teaching in Ash- 
land, Ore. Frieda Bratzel, college librarian, 
after several years study with Edward Col- 
lins, is to take Miss Enander’s position in 
Oregon. 

Miriam Mims, pupil of Blanch Barbot, 
Marjorie Dorn, from the Ganz-Margolies 
studios, and Frederick Dvonch, student of 
Max Fischel, played at the Seneca Hotel on 
August 6. 

STUDENT SyMPHONY AT Y.M.C.A. RESUMED 

Activities of the Student Symphony As- 
sociation of the Central Y.M.C.A. schools 
were resumed for the autumn term, at a 
meeting held in the auditorium on August 
26. This organization, formed to encourage 
interest and foster appreciation of symphony 
and choral work, has as its president Mrs. 
Douglas Smith. Raymond Allyn Smith is 
director of the Central “Y” musical activities 
and will direct the choral group. Robert 
Gorden Hanneman is to conduct the orches- 
tra. 

The first concert of the formal season will 
be on October 2, with the orchestra, choral 
society and assisting artists participating. 
Dr. Charles A. Stone is chairman of the 
advisory council, and James E. Davis serves 
as secretary. 

Plans for city-wide codperation between 
the neighborhood “Y” musical organizations 
and the central schools will co6drdinate in 
several festival concerts in which all groups 
are to be represented. 


New DepARTMENT AT AMERICAN CON- 
SERVATORY 

A new department in musical instruction 
is announced by the American Conservatory, 
of which Karleton Hackett is president and 
John R. Hattstaedt, vice-president and_busi- 
ness manager. The new course is to be in- 
augurated on September 12 and will continue 
through June 24, 1933. It holds not only 
choral siging and leadership but organ in- 
struction. Conducting and vocal training 
will be under the direction of Dr. George 
Tenney, director of music at the New First 
Congregational Church. Organ instruction 
is to be offered by Frank Van Dusen and 
a staff of assistants under his guidance. 

Special courses also are to be included 
in the new  department’s curriculum. 
There will be a practical course in 
the choral service of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, boy choir training, the Catholic 
Church service, the Lutheran Church service, 
and the Schlieder principles of improvisa- 
tion. 

J. Lewis BRowNE 

J. Lewis Browne gave an organ recital at 
Central Presbyterian Church, Terre Haute, 
Ind., on August 24 for the Indiana State 
Teachers College (where Lowell M. Tilson 
is head of the music ig ag The pro- 
gram comprised works by Bach, Rheinberg- 
er, Martini, von Fielitz, Bossi, Stern, Anger, 
and the recitalist. 
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Piano history has created such enthusiasm, as the announcement 


of THE New Batowin Masterpiece Mopets. In the words of 
the industry and the music world, “They mark a new era for 
the Piano.”’. . Many new advantageous features of construction 
are embodied in these New BALDWINS, but what places them 


MUSICAL 


wriles flarold So 


degree beautiful quality of tone, delicate responsiveness 


in my concerts. 


COURIER 


* * 


it : 
. combines to a supreme 


of action and wide range of dynamic possibilities. 


" place these qualities above all others, and for this 
reason | have chosen to play the Baldwin exclusively 


It isa truly magnificent instrument and in 


my judgment it has no superior in the world today.” 


above all other pianos is the scientifically even scale and the 
breath-taking beauty of the New BALDWIN TONE . . 
new conception of piano tone made possible through the exclu- 
sively owned miracle of modern physics, the TONE SPECTROGPAPH. 
You owe it to your interest in the Piano to know the story of this 
May we send it to you? 


an entirely 


epoch-marking achievement. . 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 








EUROPEAN 


LOUIS BACHNER 


VOICE 
Teacher ef Sigrid Onégin, 
Pariseretr. 39 


GABRIEL LAPIERRE 


Voice and Repertory 
Bivd. Jules Sandesu, Paris 
Phone Trocadero 15.94 





Heiarich Schlusnus 
Berlin, Germany 





15 bis (XVI) 





Vocal Training 


MARYA FREUND and Interpretation 


for Coneert, Oratorio and Lieder 
Classical, Romantic Pupils 


Opera, 
anéd Modern Repertory. 
taught in English, German, Italian or Polish 
4, nom Missiow Maronamp, Panis (XVI), France 


RENATO BELLINI 


COMPOSER-COACH 
Address: MILAN—Via Ariosto 29 


FRANCESCO MERLI 


TENOR—METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Celumbia Records 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Pletz 10, Berlin, Germany 


IVOR NEWTON 


aCOOMPANIOT — 
Associated as accompanist with ‘Chaliapia, 
= Melba, Gerhardt, Claire Dux, Matsenauer, 
Richard Crooks, John Chesrles Thomas, Ysaye, 

















Tetrazsini, 
D’ Alvares, 
Morini 


and Casals, 
fitudio: 93 ComnwaLt Gagpens, Lonvon, 8.W. 1, Exctamp 


‘PAMPANINI 





Soprane—Chicage Civie Opera 
lumbia Records 





ELSA HOTTINGER 


LEADING CONTRALTO 


Theatre Municipal, Strasbourgh, France 


‘PAGLIUGHI 


Soprano Leggera 
4 La Beals, San Carle (Naples), Casino (Mente Car! 


Liceo (Bareelona). 
A Address: 15 Vis A. SaM, Milan 
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Lyric Seprane 
NOW SINGING IN rTaLT 
Addrese—Agency Ferone, Milena 
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19 Wigmore St., W. t 
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OPERA — CONCERTS 
New Singing in Italy 


BENTONELLI 


American Tenor 
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Management-—P. Zvooont Freeones, Mian 
Columbia Records 


“SURANI 


Dramatic Soprano 
Grand Opera, 
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. Now Australis 


HAROLD STERN 


Baritone 
INTERPRETATION OF LigDER 
London, N. W. 3 


singing Imperial 





PRODUCTION ; 
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Now Singing in Italy 
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Address: 
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Rome), and all largest European Opera Houses. 

Columbsa Records 
Vie Canova 37, Milano 





Address 
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Moiseiwitsch, Brownlee and Szigeti 
Give Concerts in Australia 


A USTRALIA,—Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
been giving successful recitals in 
opened his Sydney season of five 
concerts at the Town Hall on July 14. His 
superb technic, clarity and crispness of style 
won such insistent applause that he was re- 
called many times after each group. His 
flawless and poetic interpretations of Chopin 
delighted the audience. The programs in- 
cluded Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata, Appas- 
Sonata, Andante Favori; Chopin’s 
twelve études and twenty-four preludes; 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue; 
Schumann’s Etude Symphonique;  Liszt’s 
No. 6, La Campanella, Liebes- 
Palmgren’s Bird Song, Refrain De 

Scriabine’s nocturne, and Stra- 
étude 


SYDNEY, 
who has 
Brisbane, 


sionata 


] apsodie 
traum ; 
Berceau ; 
vinsky’s 
John Brownlee and Rita 
tracting large audiences at the Town Hall, 
Melbourne. Brownlee’s fourth concert in 
Melbourne was broadcast through 3-LO, and 
the well chosen program was received clearly 
in Sydney, the beautiful quality of Brown 
lee’s and his fine interpretations calling 
forth great enthusiasm and clapping from his 
heard distinctly in this 
presented was Bee 
German group 
Dich, Die Lotus 
Erlkonig; The 


Miller are at 


voice 


audience which was 
city The program 
thoven’s In Questa Tomba ; 
Die Ehre Gottes, Ich Liebe 
Blume, Botschaft, The 
Vagabond, My Silks and Fine Array, 
Handel's Where’er You Walk. Miss Miller’s 
broadcast well, especially in the color 
atura passages. Her duets with Mr. Brown 
lee called forth applause. Ci La Darem had 
e repeated. Her contribution to the pro- 
gram was Schubert's The Trout, Schumann's 
\lmond Tree, and the Bell Song from 
Lakmé. Roy Shepherd accompanied both 
irtists 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, is playing to huge 
at the Town Hall, Adelaide, South 
At one of his concerts be broke 
bow which, he said was sixty 
ears old. After a short pause he picked up 
another and finished the program. He opened 
his Sydney season on July 28, and gave an 
on Music in England and Japan to 
e members = the Musical Association of 
New South ales at the Forum Club, of 
July 27 The program of music consisted of 


ill le neces 
Australia 


favorite 


Idress 


America Again to Hear Society 
of Ancient Instruments 


Camille Saint-Saéns was the first sponsor 
of the Society of Ancient Instruments, which 
the coming season brings back to this coun- 
try from Paris after an extended absence. 
The French composer lent his co6peration 
and support when Henri Casadesus came to 
im with the idea of assembling such an 
ation back in 1901. The object was to 
modern audiences some of the 
music of the earlier centuries which had fal 

disuse because the instruments for 
it was scored were no longer played 
Four of the five pres ent me mbers of the so 
iety belong to the ¢ family, long 
prominent in the musical annals of France. 
Henri Cas% plays the viole d'amore; 

ius Casadesus, the quinton; Lucette Casa- 

sus, the viole de gambe ; Regina Casadesus- 

harpsichord. The fifth member, 

Maurice Devilliers. plavs the basse de viole. 

| search of Henri Casadesus has given 

extensive repertoire, includ- 

many works of the seven- 

th, eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 

s. Among them are compositions of the 

Haydn, Mozart, Nicoley, Bruni, 

rghi, Hasse, Marais, Mouret, Destouche, 
Frat Azioli, Dalavrac and Lorenziti. 


organiz 


preserve tor 


len int 
wl TT h 


‘asadesus 


adesus 


orm, the 


ne rE 
society an 
unpublished 


coeur, 


Alton Jones on Vacation 
August 20 Alton pianist, left 
Minnesota lakes and the Black Hills 
region in South Dakota. He returns to New 
York early in October His New York 
engagements this past season included a 
Frown Hall recital, an appearance at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, a performance of the Bach 
C major concerto for two pianos with Edwin 
Hughes at the last meeting of the Bohem- 
ns (Harvard Club), several private en- 
gagements, and a two-piano recital with 
Marion Morrey at Columbia University 
His next Town Hall recital is arranged for 
February 


Willeke Honored at Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

cellist, was honored by 
dred friends at a complimentary din- 
at the Pittsfield (Mass.) Country Club 
August 25, to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
of his arrival in America from 


Jones, 


Willem Willeke, 
hy 


niversary 


has been the conduc ‘tor of 
one Coolidge’s South 

Quartet for the past nine 
and is a member of the Elshuco Trio. 


W illeke 
rab th 
ntain String 


vears, 


Henri Deering to Tour Continent 
Henri Deering, who recently returned 
rom California after fulfilling engagements 


Arnold Bax’ string quartet in G minor, and 
Brahms’ quintet in F minor for piano and 
strings The artists who appeared were 
Dagmar Roberts, pianists, and the Sydney 
String Quartet. 

Lindley Evans and Frank Hutchens pre- 
sented a fine program of modern French 
music for two pianos at the State Conserva- 
torium where both are leading pianists. 
Their performance was outstanding both for 
brilliancy and the delicate reading of the 
chosen compositions. The program consist- 
ed of Widor-Phillipe’s toccata in F major, 
Saint-Saéns variations on a theme by Bee- 
thoven, Ropertz’ piece in C minor, Saint- 
Saéns’ scherzo, Debussy’s Sirene, César 
Franck’s Les Eolides, Florent Schmitt's 
Francaise, Germaine Tailleferre’s Jeux de 
Plein Air, and Melan Gueroldts’ Pantomime 
and Tourbillon. 

The Imperial Grand Opera Company 
opened their season in Melbourne on July 
2d. Aida was chosen for that night and every 
available space was occupied at the Royal 
Theatre. Owing to the fact that. Mme. 
Surani had contracted a heavy cold, the 
Australian born Molly de Gunst appeared in 
the name part and received an ovation from 
the audience. Lina Paliughi as Lucia in 
Lucia di Lammermoor impressed the audi- 
ence with her beautiful voice and aroused 
tremendous applause. 

The principals of the 
Opera Company visited the 
Nellie Melba, on which Signora 
placed a harp of laurel leaves and violets. 
It was inscribed to Dame Nellie Melba, 
Beloved Mimi—a tribute of esteem from the 
principals of the Imperial Grand Opera 
Company, 1932. During the ceremony Gran 
forte sang Gounod’s Ave Maria, accompanied 
on the organ by Signor conductor of 
the orchestra. 

In honor of the Goethe centenary, 
bers of the Musical Association of New 
South Wales attended the lecture given at 
the Forum Club by Prof. Waterhouse of the 
Sydney University. The lecture was illus 
trated with settings of Goethe lyrics by Bee 
thoven, Schubert and Hugo Wolf, con- 
tributed by Leonore Gotsch and Ralph 
Shiress. Be 


Imperial Grand 
grave of Dame 
Valobra 


Rossi, 


amem- 


there. sails for England on September 15. 
The pianist will play on the Continent until 
the New Year, coming back to America for 
his season here 


NBC Artists Service Notes 
New York recitals scheduled for the 
part of the season by NBC 
begin October 14 with the 
of Mark Wollner, German violinist, at Town 
Hall. Kreisler gives the first of four Carne 
gie Hall recitals on October 26, the others 
heing set for November, December and 
March. On October 29 Josef Lhevinne is to 
play at Carnegie Hall. He will give a 
second recital in February. Other artists 
who plan to make several New York ap- 
pearances in 1932-33 include Rachmaninoff, 
with three recitals at Carnegie Hall; Con- 
chita Supervia, three at Town Hall; Flor 
ence Austral, two at Town Hall; Guy Maier, 
three concerts for children in the Barbizon- 
Plaza and two for adults; the New York 
Sinfonietta (Quinto Maganini. conductor) 
three concerts at Town Hall. Sophie Bras- 
lau will appear at Carnegie Hall on Novem- 
ber 4; Carl Friedberg, Town Hall, Novem 
ber is Musical Art Quartet, Town Hall, 


November 22. 


early 
Artists Service 
American début 


Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde’s 
Next Season 
VieNNA.—The Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde has announced plans for the com- 
ing season. Most important among them is 
the Brahms Festival to be held in May, 1933, 
in conjunction with the German Brahms So- 
ciety. Wilhelm Furtwangler is to conduct, 
the Vienna Philharmonic will be the orches- 
tra and the program comprises the German 
Requiem, two symphonic concerts and a 
number of chamber music and Lieder pro- 


September 3, 1932 


plans of the society further 
include three oratorio performances under 
Robert Heger: Elijah, St. Mathew’s Pas- 
sion, and St. Elisabeth, a new oratorio by 
Josef Haas. There is also a cycle of eight 
symphonic concerts conducted by Robert 


Heger and Oswald Kabasta. oe 


grams. The 


Gabrilowitsch Prepares for Ex- 
tensive Season 
( Issip Gabrilowitsch recently received the 


honorary ae of Doctor of Music from 
Oberlin (O.) College. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 


Rembrandt photo 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
had already received the degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Music from Yale 
University and the University of Michigan. 
The conductor and pianist is spending the 
summer at Mackinac Island, Mich., where he 
is preparing programs for the symphony 
concerts to be given under his direction by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra next win 
ter. This orchestra has decided to try the 
experiment of giving an entire season of 
symphony concerts without soloists. The 
offerings will be purely orchestral, except 
for those that require the cooperation of 
the Detroit Symphony Choir. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s piano appearances for 
1932-1933 include engagements with the 
major orchestras, as well as extended re- 
cital tours as far as California. At the 
3rahms centenary in New York next Feb- 
ruary, he is to appear as soloist in three con 
certs of the New York Philharmonic, under 
the direction of Bruno Walter, playing both 
the Brahms piano concertos. 
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Rumors of Coming 


Season in Boston 


Possible Visit of New Opera Company and Fiedler’s Touring 
Orchestra Chief Topic of Gossip—Hadley and Gold- 
man Appear as Guest Conductors—Sevitzky 
Directs Amateur Contest 


Boston.—A_ strange pall has descended 
upon the activities of concert managers and 
musical directors in this town. The hot spell 
seems to account for it. At any rate, your 
correspondent has made a systematic attempt 
for several days to make a preliminary sur- 
vey of the coming musical season, and thus 
far he has been greeted by telephones at 
which there is no answer or by the sweet 
voice pattering, “Mr. So and So is on 
his vacation, and will return the first of next 
month,” or words to that effect. 

This is not to say that there are not rumors 
of activity. One of them that has heen 
fairly persistent is to the effect that Max 
Rabinoff (who at this moment is recovering 
from his recent accident and cannot be 
reached to discuss the matter) will bring an 
opera company to Boston, the same presum- 
ably that is contemplated for Chicago. The 
rumor is plausible, of course, so far as both 
cities are concerned, because of the void left 
by the collapse of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. But the local manager who is 
closest to the project (if any) and who 
would in all likelihood be its Boston repre- 
sentative could not be prevailed upon to state 
anything definite. 

Another bit of gossip proffers the informa- 
tion that Arthur Fiedler, who has been 
vacationing in Europe, and who is due to 
return early this month, is to go immediately 
on a tour of fifteen Southern colleges to 
give symphony concerts with an orchestra 
similar to the fifty men he employed recently 
on the Charles River Esplanade. Unfortun- 
ately in this instance, too, there is no one 
who speaks with the ring of authority. 

Incidentally, the closing days of the 
Esplanade series recently brought Henry 
Hadley as guest conductor in two programs. 
Mr. Hadley was born and raised in Somer- 
ville, a suburb of Boston, and still has a 
large following here. His brace of programs 
included several of his own compositions 
which were well received by the huge audi- 
ences. He conducted with competent au- 
thority. 

OutTpoor SEASON 

Outdoor concerts have spread in this vi- 
cinity like a contagious disease—the simile 
is unfortunate, for one does not wish to sug- 
gest that the development is in any way un- 
healthy. At any rate, the series in Brook- 
line Field, employi ing the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra and various soloists, continued 
through this week, with encouraging attend- 
ance. At the concert of last Wednesday, 
Rose Zulalian, contralto, was the warmly 
received soloist. 

Another series, new this summer, has been 
in operation on Sundays at the Rockmere 
Hotel in Marblehead, a seaside summer re- 
sort. It began with Arthur Fiedler and his 
Boston Symphony men, and when he left 
was taken over by Will Dodge and the 
People’s Symphony. For some undetermined 
reason another change is to be made and 
the season will be finished out by Raffaele 
Martino and his New England Symphony 
Orchestra. Bruce Norman, tenor, was 
scheduled to be the first soloist under this 
arrangement. 

There has also been an enterprising series 
of band concerts at Quincy, conducted by 
Walter Smith, with his band of men who 
give regular radio programs. Edwin Franko 
Goldman was a recent guest conductor. 
Others on the schedule of guest conductors 
included Frank Simmonds and George 
Sawyer Dunham. 

SEVITZKY PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

The subject of summer outdoor concerts 
recalls a recent interview by your corre- 
spondent with Fabien Sevitzky, leader of 
the Philadelphia Sinfonietta and _ better 
known in these parts as conductor of the or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan Theatre, a huge 
movie house. Mr. Sevitzky, who made a 
trip to Europe last winter as guest conductor 
of several of the leading orchestras, is a man 
of imagination. He believes that the out- 
door concerts in this vicinity have been too 
restricted in scope; the orchestras have been 


too small, the programs too insignificant. 
Further, he believes a chorus could be em- 
ployed with the orchestra to excellent ad- 
vantage. 

At present, these ideas are merely in the 
stage of plans. But that Sevitzky is the 
man to carry them out is perhaps indicated 
by a record of his accomplishments at the 
Metropolitan. When he came there the so- 
called symphonic overture was an abomina- 
tion, an absurd pot-pourri of cheap jazz 
tunes, sentimental ballads and—to make the 
sin greater—“classical” music, if you know 
what is meant. Despite the almost unani- 
mous opposition of the big managers, wise 
in show business, Sevitzky succeeded in in- 
creasing the size of his orchestra, training 
his men to at least a modicum of symphonic 
precision, and playing real overtures from 
the operatic and symphonic repertoire. Of 
course, the fight has not been easy, and 
even now Sevitzky is forced occasionally to 
resort to the sort of patch-work he hates 
Sut in these instances, at least the job is 
tastefully done. Furthermore, the audiences 
have been won around to Sevitzky’s idea, 
or perhaps it would be more tactful to say 
that they always wanted such music and an 
opportunity to show their liking. 

More than that, Sevitzky recently directed 
an amateur musicians’ contest, open to 
youngsters from sixteen to eighteen years of 
age, aspiring to be musical artists. Out of 
the huge amount of material available—not 
including organists, pianists, ukelele or har- 
monica players—an orchestra of ninety per- 
formers was chosen and, having been re- 
hearsed by Sevitzky, played a week at the 
Metropolitan. The makeup of this orchestra 
is as interesting as the tale of its success. 
It included twenty-three violins, seven violas, 
three basses, ten celli, four flutes, three 
oboes, one bassoon, six clarinets, four French 
horns, seven trumpets, seven saxophones, 
three sousaphones, one baritone, one tuba, 
one timpani player, one bass drum player, 
and five other percussion players. 

Among the works which this enthusiastic 
group of youngsters played was the overture 
to Raymond, Hungarian Dances by Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile and 
similar pieces. The enthusiasm of the play- 
ers was matched by that of the conductor, 
who laid plans for making a permanent or- 
ganization of these Music Masters of To- 
morrow. And twice a week he has been 
conducting their rehearsals as a labor of 
love. 

ACTIVITIES OF MUSICIANS 

Louis Cornell, Boston pianist and member 
of the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and the Eastern Music 
Camp, appeared as guest soloist recently with 
the 100 piece student symphony orchestra 
at Sidney, Me. Frank Scarpetti, bari 
tone and teacher of singing, has opened a 
studio on Boylston Street, for instruction in 
voice placement, radio performance (solo 
and ensemble), and solfeggio. . Harriette 
Elkind, youthful local violinist, was warm- 
ly received at a recent appearance with the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra under Will 
Dodge in Brookline, when she played the 
first movement of Jalo’s Spanish Symphony. 
‘ Dean Marshall of the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Music is now in England 
as one of the American representatives to 
the conferences on the International Music 
Conference to be held in Germany in 1934. 
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Lieurance’s Song May Be Used in 
Motion Picture 

It is stated that Thurlow Lieurance, dean 

of the College of Fine Arts of the Univer- 

sity of Wichita, Kans., has been offered $12,- 

000 by Universal Pictures for the use of his 
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DELEGATES FROM NINE COUNTRIES COMPLETE PLANS 
FOR FIRST INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS’ FESTIVAL 


THE CONFERENCE OF MUSI( 


SWITZER 
Musical Council, 
to complete plans for the first International Students Iestival in the history of the 
August, 


by the International Students 


to be held at the Chicago World's Fair in 
Marshall Bartholomew, executive 
right is Frederick Beck, director of the 


the European representative of the 


direé tor of 
German 
Intercollegiate 


DIRECTORS HELD IN ZURICH, 
LAND, 


attended by delegates from countries 
world 
1933. Seated at the extreme right is 
the Intercolle giate Musical Counc il. At his 
lcademic Society for Foreign Students and 


Musical Council in charge of foreign 


nine 


arrangemen ts. 








Waters of Minnetonka in the 


Laughing Boy. 


New York Public Library 
ceives Gift of Manuscripts 
and Autographs 


manuscripts and autographed 
scores of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Bach 
and other eminent composers have been 
added to the music collection of the New 
York Public Library, presented by Mrs. 
William W. Norton in memory of her 
father, Dr. Christian Archibald Herter, late 
owner of the items, and Lizzie P. Bliss, his 
friend and a patron of music. The collec- 
tion was originally owned by Frederick 
Locker-Lampson, English collector, from 
whom it was purchased by Dr. Herter. 

A Handel cantata, nine pages in length, is 
considered one of the most valuable items of 
the gift, since practically — Handel scores 
are in the Buckingham Palace collection. 
Mozart’ s fantasy in F minor, written in 1790 
as “a piece for a musical clock,” and a son- 
ata, dated 1772, which is included in Mozart’s 
own catalogue, are other rare pieces. 

Eight pages of strong, hand-made paper 
holds Beethoven's firmly written sketches for 
the B flat trio (op 97), and there are also 
the entire score of Bach's cantata, In Allen 
Meinen Thaten; an operatic aria by Handel ; 
a set of variations in F minor from a piano 
sonata by Haydn; and Schumann's Her- 
zileid (op. 107, No. 1) dated 1851. 


song By the 
film, 


Re- 


Original 


Among the group” of f lette rs is one written 


by Beethoven on September 16, 
Toplitz, addressed to Amalie 
which he says in part: 

“People say nothing, they are only people ; 
they see mostly in others what they are them- 
selves, and that is nothing at all; no more 
of this, the good, the beautiful needs no 
people. Without any assistance it is there, 
and that appears to be the ground of our 
agreement together—Farewell, dear Amalie. 
If the moon shines this evening more bright- 
ly than the sun during the day, you will see 
the smallest of small beings at your house 
your friend Beethoven.” 

Included in the collection of autographs of 
statesmen, authors and poets, are those of 
Gounod, Franz Abt, Schumann, Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven. 

Dr. Carleton Gray 
music division of the library, 
collection, which he regards as 
nificant and valuable.” 


1812, from 
Sebald, in 


Smith, chief of the 
received the 
“most sig- 
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MUSICAL COURIER Septembe 


Virginia White Top Folk Festival Draws Audience of 6,000 


Arthur Kyle Davis, archivi the Virginia Folk Lore Society; John Powell, American composer-pianist; Annabel Morris Buchanan, American composer, and one of 


of the White Top Festival; Elizabeth Burchenal, president of the American Folk Dance Society; and John A. Blakemore, another organiser. The photograph at the 
right shows a group of winners at the White Top Folk Festival. 


Marion, Va.—-6,000 visitors from twenty tree line, or strolled to the top of the moun- and folk music authority, addressed the con ica under the auspices of Charles W agner, 
one states witnessed the successful conclu tain to view the panorama from Sunset Rock. _ testants and assembly explaining the worth commencing January, 1933. This organiza- 
sion of the White Top Folk Festival, on From the summit of the mountain five states of the folk tunes, and awarded the prizes to _ tion is to be the only dance activity under 
White Top Mountain, near Marion, in south- are visible—Virginia, Tennessee, North the winners, who included contestants from Mr. Wagner’s banner during the coming 
west Virginia on August 13. The festival Carolina, West Virginia, and Kentucky. The several states. year. From the Dance Center’s repertoire, 
was organized in 1931 by Annabel Morris view unfolds range after range of mountains Among those present were Elizabeth Bur- Mr. pg’ has selected The Love Sorcer- 
Buchanan, composer and chairman of the extending southeast to the Blue Ridge, south- chenal, president of the American Folk ess by de I ‘alla, and Petrouchka by Strayin- 
American music department of the National west to the Great Smokies, and northwest Dance Society; Arthur Kyle Davis, archivist sky for this American tour. 

Federation of Music Clubs, and John A to the Cumberlands, with Grandfather Moun- of the Virginia Folk Lore Society, who 
Blakemore, of Abingdon, manager of the tain, Roan Mountain and other peaks be- brought a recording machine to preserve Edna Bishop Daniel Presents 
White Top Company. It will become a per- tween. The weather continued perfect for some of the best songs and ballads; Lamar Pupils 
manent annual affair, with the object of both days of the festival, with bright moon-  Stringfield, composer-conductor, University : 
preserving the folk music, balladry, and tra light at night for campers on the mountain. of North Carolina; Phillips Russell, biog- Edna Bishop Daniel of Washington re- 
ditions of this region through folk festivities White Top is the centre of a region which rapher; Dr. J. P. McConnell, president of | cently presented her pupils in a mid-sum- 
rowds of musical enthusiasts, interested contains some of the finest folk music in State Teachers’ College, Radford, Va.; mer recital at her studio. Participants were 
musicians gathered in the America. The inhabitants are for the most R. F. Nelson, publicity director of the Vir- Catherine Schofield, soprano; Raymond 
large arge rolling plain above the P art : scendants of the original English and ginia State Chamber of Commerce; Allen Chisholm and Chester Helms, tenors; How- 
—__—_— Scotch-Irish settlers who first penetrated Eaton, New York City; Mrs. John Powell; ard Severe, baritone; and Francis Deremer, 
Mrs. Lamar Stringfield; Berkeley Williams, bass. Weltha Woolhiser played piano solos, 


he South rn Appalachian highlands. An- Mrs. Lamar § : i ; ‘ } 
J. rs neal W OLLE cient Anglo-Saxon folk music still exists Jr., artist; and Mrs. J. S. Brockenbrough, as well as acting as accompanist. The vocal- 
here in purest form, with early American of Richmond, Va E. B. ists offered numbers by Herbert Bickford, 
CONCERT ORGANIST folk tunes and ballads based upon the his- —— — Thomas, Mascagni, Lily Strickland, Speaks, 
Bethlehem - - - - - Pennsylvania = tory and legends of this region : New Skilton Work Has Marjory Kennedy-Fraser, Cecil Burleigh, 


Mrs. Buchanan presided over the first pro- and Frank La Forge. The program was an 


R lod I gram which opened with a_ squar¢ dance, Premiere at Interlochen enjoyable one, the singers showing the bene 





llowed by informal folk music and dancing fits of sound training and artistic coaching. 
ne br tet : Seeger, Ag : sparen gi ras Ear tole : 
Dulcimer, banjo, fiddle, and guitar were August 14, at the There was a capacity audience. B. H 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE ag : ‘ . Te " 
Studio: 244 Riverside Drive, New York heard in such rollicking tunes as Natchez on pow) the National High School Orchestra 


Tel. Riverside 9-6910 the Hill, Cumberland Gap, and Karo in the ; aes , ee oe 
p Spe nga gave the premier performance of the Ameri 
Hal » folk singers ke » gro ) ; ~ cre 
Hall. Native folk singers kept the group of can Indian Fantasie for the cello and orches . FLORENCE LEE HOLTZMAN 
collectors interested with such songs as : Ta Voics—Granp OPERA a. 
: ee . tra, by Charles Sanford Skilton, of the Uni- July—August Oct.—March 
Katie Morey, Jack the Sailor, Six Kings versity of Kansas. Private Theater Private Theater Do Theater 
Danoiterc Poor Beles. or The Tisll Gen me Merl NY 168M ard Be, NY.C. Milan, Italy 
: é i caf tee af sai Skilton’s compositions on Indian tribal 
TENOR—Metropolitan, Ravinia, Sen Francisco, aptain, ~ ancient fo k me re S. ' ' “+f melodies are widely known, his Two Indian VINCENT V. 
Los Angeles Operas \t mght the mountain was dottec with Dances being standard repertoire with sym- H U B B " R D 


camp fires, surrounded by groups of folk mu- . cee ts +e 
t ; ao ae poe yhony orchestras, while his Suite Primeval 
sicians, with a moon high in the sky The ! : Successor to Antuur J. HuBBaRp 


ie Sundeli prec Meals core perme 1 
, 5 vas had a score of performances. The pres Vv iti F 
ase : ne aie ait ich deni eens , c 'ocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
arie un e bers wie pratieny | grow "D . i * tage oe ent work is based on the composition for 246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 
SOPRANO penne” eee i id Engli h pro 1 iene a organ dedicated to Pietro Yon, for whom it 
\ stoOnS ¢ om “nes co ry dances, 4 
With the Metropolitan Opera eee cae af ie was written, and who has played it regularly T K A T Y A bt 
lusive M AENSEL & JONES a stage: pens. — basket, bird in for the past ten years on his concert tours. 
ee Hall, 118 W. ‘orth St., New York 5 wt ind meet ot a os on The arrangement for cello and orchestra was | TENOR—METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
aturday morning bie contests Started made at the suggestion of Engelbert Roent- Management NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
eo with preliminary hearings in string bands, gen, then soloist of the Minneapolis Sym- Véter Recorde George Engles, Man. Dir. nebo? — 
ballad singing, banjo, fiddle, and folk hymns . F . ae 
er Ca] ee re , . : * phony Orchestra, who assisted in preparing 
witl UICK-ane mg < og c ° re eC - T . . 
with buck-and-wing and clog dancing in be the cadenza. Three tribal melodies are used, WALTER HENRY HALL 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuese tween the contests. Folk handicraft was on . sical — neti aaa ie 
Teacher of Many Famous Pianists display and _ sale Hooked rugs vied with an Arapahoe ghost dance or prayer for Professor of Choral Music, Columbia University 
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: a W ‘hago flute serenade, < ‘lody 
19 W. 8Sth St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 9-8777 nd-little-chickens quilts and other hand- 1 innebag ute serenade, a melody in 


On Wednesdays in Philadelphia a iil n three measure periods played in harmonic 
made articles the overtures ; and a Rogue River Oregon gam- NORA FAUCHALD 
. Ce : 


BARBARA , 7 he atternoon final contests were bling song which develops climactically to 
we . 


and prizes awarded. The people who the cadenza. The orchestration is especially Management: Haensel & Jones 


BLATHERWICK were crowded in and around the tent en atmospheric : 113 West 57th Street New York City 
thusiastically applauded ballads Lord The soloist on this occasion was Philip 
Coloratura Soprano ‘Lovell, The House Carpenter, Molly Bon abbas, for seven years soloist with the De- LEON CARSON 
elieaiiiie fiddle and banjo tunes ( luck Old Hen, Billy troit Symphony Orchestra and at present 
n the Low Ground, Jolly Hollow Reel,  recitalist on the cello and viol da gamba TENOR—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Gramercy Park North, ugar in the Gourd. Old English accumula- — A¢ recitals he is accompanied by Mrs. Abbas rete Nutiee paae Tel Wrest i670 
how Vek. Y. tive folk songs added an interesting note, on the harpsichord. el.: Nutley 2- 3 . 
: with the amusing nursery song, Oakem in Mr. Abbas gave a virtuosic performance 
LUCREZIA Metropolitan we Woods, and The Ten Commandments, of the Skilton work, which he had studied ART U R 0 V I T A 


onsidered by some authorities to be of with the composer. His playing of the alter- 


aig 9 a 
ee cs eG ferbjtt ting strains of the ghost dance, his skill- Studio 205 West 'S7th Strest, New York 
New York I we il y ice co wage Shag Tn craig “dl ful treatment of the harmonic flute effects, Tel. CIrcle 7-5420 
mgr eg h _ : and his brilliant development of the climax 
Baldwin ax t k emphasizing the origin and im and cadenza, won hearty applause from the 
Piene portance of the white spirituals of the South, audience. Vladimir Bahaleinikoff, regular K I 4 ki 4 I D G E 
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Victor “3 | | a ¢ — the a Harp § ren —_ camp conductor, directed, the composer pre- Paorsseon or Puno 
sh y > il 
ashville, lenn itting around the table ferring to play the Indian drum. Cottsce or Five Arts 
Concert Management Arthur Judson were two men and three women, somewhat Several eminent musicians were in the Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dwision Columbia Concerts adeast in the fashion of the English Singers, singing 


sof sora audience and gave the new work high praise. 
- or nee mga manner I Will Arise, P oor The cantata Ticonderoga by the same JOHN HAZEDEL LEVIS 
! otk . er ~~ other spirituals composer, which also was to have its first Lecturer and Recitalist on 
dating back more th: SN) weare rinig : : : 
BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN a soe cit 2» ar I: - 1 { hy irginia performance on this occasion, has been post- CHINES E MUSIC 
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; sessed, 0 ondrous Love, in Aeolian reparation 8 Ni Road :: tt 3 hanghai, i 
When You Want mode. Some of these folk hymns were pub- sii , ie J,.8 —_ : mm 
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MUSICAL 


Hertz and Stock Conduct at Hollywood Bowl 


Cyrena Van Gordon Sings Wagnerian Music 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—Alfred Hertz re- 
turned once more to the Hollywood Bowl 
rostrum and presented a program which by 
quality of performance will not be easily 
forgotten. Mr. Hertz commenced with 
Nicolai’s overture to The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, an opera that should assuredly ap- 
peal to the proponents of opera-in-English. 
Haydn’s Symphonie Concertante, op. 84, in 
B flat major, took the place of a regular 
symphony. The solo parts were aptly exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Sylvain Noack, violin; Ilya 
Bronson, cello; Henri de Busscher, oboe; 
Frederick Moritz, bassoon. Withal, it did 
not prove a wholly suitable selection for an 
outdoor-theatre with a capacity of 20,000. 
The Haydn score is acceptable to the sensi- 
tive hearer. only in the manner of chamber 
music, and therein lay the weakness of the 
presentation. 

Hertz, the arch-Wagnerian, then came into 
his own with excerpts from the third act of 
Die Meistersinger and the prelude and Love- 
Death from Tristan and Isolde. It was well 
that there came an intermission, because 
these were interpretations after which a 
hearer relished a respite during which to 
collect impressions and feelings. 

During the second part of the program 
Mr. Hertz demonstrated orchestral settings 
he had made of five Brahms Viennese 
waltzes from the cycle of sixteen, Op. 39, 
originally written for piano four-hand. He 
also did an extraordinary thing in that most 
hackneyed of hackneyed items, the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody. It became the dithy- 
rambic outburst, nostalgic and heroic, tragic 
and fiery, of the singer-rider of the Magyar 
prairies. The concert ended charmingly 
with a triple group of more Viennese tid-bits 
of the Kreisler-Johann Strauss variety. 

Verdi occupied the following program, 
when Frederick Stock conducted as well 
worked out a performance of the Requiem 
as rehearsal limitations permitted. The score 
was new to Bowl pera and attracted a 


‘Ruggiero Ricci With San 
Francisco Orchestra 


Piastro, His Teacher, Wields Baton 
San Francisco, Cat.—Under the baton 
of his teacher, Michel Piastro, Ruggiero 


Ricci, one of the several child prodigies that 

San Francisco has contributed to the field of 
musical art, played three violin compositions 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra in the Exposition Auditorium and 
brought his audience of 8,000 persons to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. At the conclu- 
sion of his final number with orchestra, Ricci 
was forced to play encores for which he was 
accompanied at the piano by Piastro until 
a darkened auditorium drove his admirers 
into the streets. 

Ruggiero is young in years but not in art. 
Besides being gifted with marvelous fingers 
that enable him to master the intricate tech- 
nic problems of his instrument, he possesses 
an abundance of emotion and keen interpre- 
tation. Vieuxtemps’ concerto No. 5, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Serenade Melancholique, and Saint- 
Saéns’ brilliant Rondo Capriccioso provided 
him with ample opportunity to display his 
amazing technical dexterity, imaginative 
powers, and beautiful tone. Ruggiero’s play- 
ing of all three works was mature in style 
and characterized by an impeccable musical 
taste. 

Piastro conducted Sibelius’ Finlandia, 
Glazounoff’s Valse de Concert, op. 47, No. 1 
and Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite with 
authority, straight-forward simplicity and 
vigor. He is an excellent conductor and the 
success he enjoyed was entirely justified. 
Outtn Downes Lectures WELL ATTENDED 

Olin Downes, critic of the New York 
Times, spent several weeks in California 
where he gave a series of lectures in Los 
Angeles, at Mills College, Oakland, Domini- 
can College in San Rafeal, and in San Fran- 
cisco. His three lectures at the Aravers 
Theatre in this city were well attended. Mr. 
Downes knows musical conditions through- 
out the world as they exist today. He is 
well informed not only on the art of music 
but on art in general. What he had to say 
he said in a simple but authoritative way, 
thus making his talks enjoyable and compre- 
hensible. 

MyrTLeE LEONARD IN SAN FRANCISCO 

After a winter season in New York, 
Myrtle Leonard, contralto, is vacationing in 
San Francisco, her former home. She con- 
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templates remaining in the 


considerable public. A distinct improve- 
ment was the grouping of the Los Angeles 
Civic Chorus, which the Chicago maestro 
massed behind the orchestra instead of drap- 
ing around the instrumentalists in a large 
half circle (as has been done before at the 
expense of choral unity and volume). Espe- 
cially well done were the section for double 


chorus in the Sanctus and the finale fugue 
terminating the Libera me. The solo quar- 
tet consisted of Blythe Taylor Burns, so- 
prano; Clemenece Gifford, alto; Dan Grid- 
ley, tenor; Clifford Lott, basso, all of this 
city, with the exception of Mr. Gridley, who, 
by the way, is a former Angeleno. Suffice 


to say that the soloists contributed materially 
to the pleasure of the evening. 

The closing concert of the week, too, was 
directed by Dr. Stock, whose orchestral 
setting of the St. Anne’s Prelude and Fugue 
in E flat major by Bach, made a profound im- 
pression. This setting, while not designed 
to imitate the timbre of the queen of instru- 
ments, displays the Bachian polyphony with 
equal clarity and magnificence and_ piles 
terrace of sound upon terrace until the final 
climax. Dr. Stock’s reading of Beethoven’s 
seventh symphony was wholly delightful and 
his regard for detail evident and yet not ob- 
trusive in the Brahms variations on a Haydn 
theme. 

Cyrena van Gordon was the soloist and 
drew a large audience, although the concert 
was one of a regular broadcast series sent 
out from the Bowl. Miss van Gordon sang 
the aria, Gerechter Gott from Rienzi, and 
the Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde, the 
latter being preceded by the Vorspiel to the 
first act. The mezzo-soprano was received 
so well that she had to grant two encores 
and, with good taste, she chose more Wag- 
nerian music. After the stirring Rienzi ex- 
cerpt she added the Valkyrie Cry. After 
the Tristan she offered a highly suitable se- 
quel, the song Dreams, which harmonically 
is so much part of that score and harmonic 
genre. B. D. U 


West until the 

end of this month when she will return to 

New York to resume her musical activities. 
CHA 


Artists Engaged for Plaza 
Series 
Samuel E. Pinza has announced the fol 
lowing artists for the annual Artistic Morn- 


ings at the Hotel Plaza, New York City: 
Mischa Levitzki, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, Myra Hess, pianists; Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist; Georges Barrére, flut- 


ist; Alberto Salvi, harpist; Richard Crooks, 
Andre d’Arkour, Mino Martini, tenors; 
Nelson Eddy, Richard Bonelli, baritones ; 
Conchita Supervia, mezzo-soprano; Maria 
Jeritza, Charlotte Boerner, Nina Koshetz, 
Clare Clairbert, Ruth Peter, Gina Tenny- 
son, Rose Tentone, sopranos. Other artists 
are to be announced later. 

The musicales will take place on Novem- 
ber 17, 29; December 8, 15, 22, 29; Janu- 
ary 5 and 12. 


Spalding to Osen Season With 
Benefit Recital 


Albert Spalding gives his first recital of 
the season in New York at Carnegie Hall on 
October 30, under the patronage of the 
President of the United States, for the bene- 
fit of the New York Association of the Blind. 
This organization, of which Elihu Root is 
honorary president and Charles Evans 
Hughes and Helen Keller vice-presidents, 
has established the Lighthouse Music School 
of New York. The entire net proceeds of 
this concert are to be devoted to the ad- 
vancement of music for the blind, regardless 
of their race or creed. Mr. Spalding is a 
member of the advisory committee of the 
school. 


Sevitzky Presents Hosmer Work 

Fabien Sevitzky recently conducted the or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan Theatre, 
ton, in the first performance anywhere of 


30s- 


Lucius Hosmer’s Scottish Rhapsody. Five 
bagpipers were added to the orchestra. The 
work was used as an overture each day for 
a week at the Metropolitan Theatre. Mr. 


Hosmer, who has studied at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory and is the author of or- 
chestral suites, songs, piano music, comic 
operas, and two other rhapsodies (Northern 
and Southern), was present at the premiére. 


Last Nenubure Concert on 
Labor Day 


Franz Kaltenborn conducts the season's 
final concert of the Naumburg series at the 
Mall, Central Park, New York City, on the 
evening of Labor Day, September 5. The 
program lists works of Svendsen, Goldmark, 
Sullivan, Delibes, ‘Wagner, Thomas, Her- 
bert, Johann Strauss, Wolf-Ferrari and 
Tschaikowsky. WJZ and WINS carry this 


music over the air. 
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Prophetic Truth 


In an interview published by the New York Times 
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cultural interest of a people does not flag if 
aroused.” 

Mr. Hutcheson speaks from long 
experience, and his prophecy has a 
keen discernment that seems to assure it of 
plishment. 
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In Memoriam: Sigmund Herzog 


Some men whose lives are spent within a narrow 
sphere of operation and under local conditions, 
nevertheless manage to amplify their work so widely 
and importantly that their activities become outstand- 
ing in the community where they function. 

Such a man was Sigmund Herzog, piano peda- 
gogue and a vice-president of The Bohemians, the 
famous musical club of New York. He passed away 
\ugust 28, in the city of his adoption and with 
whose music life and musicians he had been 
his arrival from Budapest many 


asso- 
ciated since years 
ago. : 
\lthough he was identified so closely with New 
York, Sigmund Herzog’s fame reached to all quar- 
ters of the musical globe, not because of his modest 
yet valuable work as a musician, but on account of 
his connection with The Bohemians, which he helped 
Xafael Joseffy and Rubin Goldmark to organize 
twenty-five years ago. Mr. Herzog served as chair- 
man of the entertainment committee and had _per- 
sonal and charge of all the musical programs 
and brilliant dinners given by The Bohemians since 
the start of that organization. He was active, too, in 
bringing to life the Musicians’ Foundation, which has 
extended help to several thousand persons, especially 
during the past two dire need. Mr. 
Herzog himself investigated nearly every case and 
hastened the necessary 
Great musicians of 


sole 


seasons of 


succor, 

every nationality have been 
guests of honor at the public dinners and private 
meetings of The Bohemians, and joined with the 
rest of those present to extend tributes of applause 
and affection to the man chiefly instrumental in ar- 
ranging the memorable gatherings. 

The jovial smile, roistering voice, rugged tact and 
deep humanitarianism of Sigmund Herzog en- 
deared him to all with whom he came in contact 
and his loss and unique activities seem irreparable 
in the musical life of New York. 


—-e 


Music Patron Mourned 


In the death of Edith McCormick, 
Chicago loses a civic devotee and generous patron of 
the arts, whose benefactions in both directions were 
extensive. Herself an accomplished cellist, she be- 
friended many young artists, and it was Mrs. 
McCormick and her former husband, Harold F. 
McCormick, who were among the earliest promoters 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. To that 
institution, the MecCormicks gave over five million 
dollars and when they withdrew from the org yaniza- 
tion they turned over two million dollars’ worth of 
scenery and equipment owned by them, to the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, of which Mrs. McCor- 
mick remained a guarantor, subscriber and a moving 
through all its successes and vicissitudes. She 
loyal supporter of the Chicago Orchestra 
generosity in the cause of tonal art should en- 
lasting memory in the musical history of 
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force 
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In Conclusion 


In this issue the Musical Courier concludes the 
special listing of attendance records for 1932, gath- 
ered in order to show that audiences are just as 
large, if not larger, than those of previous years. 
But this summary could not be discontinued without 
mention of Chicago’s gigantic music festival held on 
Soldiers’ Field, August 20, when 125,000 persons 
paid to hear an unusual program in which 10,000 
singers and players participated. Can it be possible 
that anyone still believes the American people will 
not support good musical programs when they are 
properly presented and properly advertised ? 


eae 
Radio Vision 

That there is a steady improvement in the type of 
programs broadcast by the two largest radio chains 
been evident during the past three months, for 
a larger proportion of radio time has been devoted to 
good music broadcast intelligently. Such music has 
listeners without abbreviation and 
played by orchestras composed of those instruments 
for which the performed scores were written. Un- 
like the broadcasts of a year or two ago, there has 
been no attempt to produce familiar music of great 
composers by curious and, oftentimes, weird orches- 
ral combinations. 
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The Columbia network has compiled statistics 
showing that more than 153 radio hours of time 
allotted to this organization were used in carrying 
orchestral selections and worthy vocal music over 
the air during the months of June, July and August. 
These releases have comprised nearly ten per cent of 
the entire schedule of ninety-two days. 

It is gratifying to see this increase of radio good 
taste, particularly as it seems to be the taste of the 
companies themselves. This is shown by the fact 
that almost every one of the listed events mentioned 
in reports as contributing to the advancement of 
music over the air, was sponsored by the networks. 

When the winter commercial programs are broad- 
cast, it is to be hoped that their directors will rec- 
ognize the trend of the times and also permit radio 
fans to hear more meritorious music. The response 
from the public would astound them. 
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A Parsifalian Retrospect 


On July 26 there was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the premiére of Parsifal, which first began its much 
discussed musical journey at Bayreuth in 1881, under 
the personal direction and conductorship of Richard 
Wagner. 

The work has had a strange lease of life, grown 
decidedly tenuous since the expiration of the copv- 
right which permitted Bayreuth to monopolize all 
performances of Wagner’s last opus. As long as 
he lived, and later as long as Cosima and Siegfried 
were permitted to preempt Parsifal for their Fest- 
spielhaus, a certain mystery and glamor were at- 
tached to performances of what was generally called 
a “consecrational festival play.” Even when the 
doughty Heinrich Conried stepped in after the copy- 
right expiration, and, without so much as asking the 
Wagner heirs, presented Parsifal at the Metropoli- 
tan, the first hearing outside of Bayreuth—an effort 
was made to preserve the mystic and sacred atmos- 
phere with which Wagner (superb showman always ) 
had surrounded his musical story of the monks who 
abjured women, and the unkissed youth who hunted 
the Holy Grail and spurned the advances of Madam 
Kundry and her bevy of outdoor charmers. 

A few performances at the Metropolitan sufficed, 
once the novelty had worn off; and a touring com- 
pany which did Parsifal in English also stayed at 
home after one season of presenting the “sacred” 
work in the large American cities. Now Parsifal 
has a single hearing per year in New York, an occa- 
sional one in Chicago, and nowhere else in this vast 
land. The work fares no better in Europe, where it 
rarely is found in the repertoire of the opera houses. 

The course of Parsifal has been run, and Wagner’s 
swan song is a failure, just as the Musical Courier 
predicted it would be the moment it was removed 
from the protective environment of Bayreuth. No 
sensationalism, no cant, no religious hocus pocus on 
the part of commercial managers, sufficed to keep 
Parsifal on the active operatic list. It is destined to 
survive only as a relic, a historical date mark indi- 
cating the exact time when Wagner’s great creative 
force had lost its fertility and originality. 

The month of July, 1881, was terrifically hot, and 
Wagner and his musical hosts did heroic labor dur- 
ing rehearsals. Propaganda and press agentry pecu- 
liar to the Festspielhaus and its reigning family and 
adherents did the rest. Parsifal was produced and 
its greatness shouted out to all the world. 

Eight hundred workers and guests gathered to- 
gether the night after the dress rehearsal, and jubi- 
lantly acclaimed Wagner. His faithful friend 
Feustel (the banker) and Burgermeister 
Muncker made a speech, of which the best part was 
this: “I raise my glass to the most honored guest 
of the Villa Wahnfried, and therefore of the city of 
Bayreuth—Franz Liszt.” 

Liszt embraced his son-in-law, who, attired in his 
clerical robes, deprecatingly spread his hands before 
his face. To the eternal credit of Wagner, let it be 
said that he rose, put his hand on Liszt’s shoulder 
and in a voice rich with emotion, said to the vast 
throng: “When I was pretty well banished by every- 
one else, this Franz Liszt came and showed his un- 
derstanding of me and my work. He furthered my 
creative activities, he helped me in every way, he 
encouraged and raised my hopes as no one else had 
ever done at that time. He was the intermediary 
between the outside world and the inner life I was 
living. I therefore pledge the health of my beloved 
benefactor, Franz Liszt.” 

And to this day it remains a mystery what Cosima 
felt and was thinking, while Richard deflected much 
of the homage of the occasion to her father, whose 
funeral services she tried to make almost private a 
few years later when Liszt had the thoughtlessness 
to die in Bayreuth while the festival was holding the 
centre of the stage. 
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ARIATIONS 


By Leonard Liebling 


CARLSBAD.—A few final reflections and news 
items from here besiege this patient typewriter and 
devoted paste-pot. 

2 

I heard the new Emmerich Kalman operetta, Der 
Teufelsreiter (The Devil Rider) at the Stadt Thea- 
ter, and although it is a sturdy score and dramatically 
and scenically exacting, the hard worked little com- 
pany gave an expert and effective performance. The 
plot, an old fashioned one, deals with Prince Met- 
ternich’s machinations to influence Austria against 
widening the power of Hungary, and the libretto has 
very little humor but plenty of romantic passion not 
quite reflected in the music which is a glossed over 
repetition of much of the characteristically Hun- 
garian material used in some of the other operettas 
from the pen of Kalman. The whole piece is so 
reminiscent of his former inspirations that a Vien- 
nese critic named Heller (I met him here) earned 
the composer’s undying enmity by writing after the 
premi¢re in Vienna (the phrase is untranslatable ) 
“Dem Kalman ist die Puszte (Puszta) ausgegangen.” 

eRe 

Rubin Goldmark, eminent American composer and 
theorist, is in town. He came here not for the Kur, 
but to hear his Negro Rhapsody which Prof. 
Manzer, the local Toscanini, led at one of the after- 
noon concerts in the Posthof garden. The Gold- 
mark score had been heard twice in previous Carls- 
bad seasons, and as on the present occasion, won 
warm response from the listeners. The Carlsbad 
Tageblatt praises the work for its tunefulness, bril- 
liant orchestration, and “typical and original Ameri- 
canism.” Goldmark had to bow his thanks repeated- 
ly to the applauding auditors and players. He made 
a complimentary speech to Prof. Manzer and _ his 
men, expressed his thanks, and told that his first 
pilgrimage to Carlsbad had been made because of the 
“press-agenting” of his celebrated uncle, Karl, the 
composer, a frequent Kur visitor to the Sprudel city. 
Rubin left for a vacation at Cannes the day after 
the concert here. 

eere 

ENROUTE CARLSBAD-VIENNA.—After an 
hour or two of idyllic hilly scenery, there follows a 
long stretch of flat and uninteresting country on this 
ten hour journey to the Austrian capital, of which 
nearly eight hours are through Czechoslovakia. 

It is a hot Sunday, the “express” stops at dozens 
of quiet little towns, and excursion parties climb on 
and off the train. A venerable, side-bearded 
Austrian, looking like old Kaiser Franz Josef, occu- 
pies the compartment with me and starts uninvited 
but welcome conversation. Like every native of 
Central Europe he discusses politics and waxes abu- 
sive toward the radicals. “Republics are all right 
only when the people have an actual voice in the 
Government, as in America,” my companion declares. 
(It is too hot to tell him that he is wrong.) nee 
We pass large fields of growing tomatoes. “You 
might not know,” explains Kaiser Franz Josef, “that 
although the tomato is supposed to be an American 
product, and has been popular in Europe only a com- 
paratively short time, it was originally a European 
plant. It is mentioned as early as 1561, by Conrad 
Gesner, a Swiss botanist, in his work, Horti Ger- 
maniae.” I thank His Majesty and express my sur- 
prise at his erudition. “I am a horticulturist by pro- 
fession,” he explains, “and I start nurseries for 
gardeners.” We stop at Pilsen (“Plzen” in 
Czech), the Paradise of blonde beer, and I am be- 
comingly affected. . “We'll go through Budweis 
too,” I am informed by my mentor, and we did 
indeed. At both beer centers, beakers of the 
home product were sold from wagonettes on the sta- 
tion platforms, and nearly every window of the train 
showed an arm reaching for the brew, or handing 
back an empty glass. At Pilsen I bought (also) 
the Pilsner Tageblatt, and under “Music Notes” read 
that the Metropolitan Opera House, opening on 
November 21, has acquired for its repertoire Em- 
peror Jones, by O'Neill (composer not mentioned ). 

The same paper has some interesting beer 
statistics, in which I note that Czechoslovakia is 
blessed with 427 breweries which produced nearly 
1,000,000 hectoliters of beer during the past month, 
a drop of sixteen per cent from the corresponding 
period in 1931. I mention this to my vs-d-vis, 
and his opinion is: “Too many verdammte Radikalen 
staying away from the genial Bierstuben and at- 
tending the godless meetings of the agitators.” ; 
The Czech-Austrian border, with the annoying ques- 


tions about how much currency the passenger is car- 
rying and the issuance of certificates allowing him 
to keep his own money. The Vienna Sunday 
papers come aboard. In one of them, the familiar 
old story (this time from Rome) about the poor 
peasant who bought a violin for two liras about 
twenty years ago, finally stored it in his attic, only 
to have it dragged forth by his grandson the other 
day, taken to a dealer to be sold, and lo and behold, 
it turned out to be a Stradivarius. In the 
Neue Freie Presse there is an article from the 
Prague correspondent, telling that the Czechs are 
determined to eradicate the ancient form of saluta- 
tion “Ktiss die Hand, Gnadige Frau,” as being too 
Austrian. At Pilsen, I forgot to mention, we 
noticed that the town was gaily beflagged. The sta- 
tion master gave the explanation : “Our Mayor, Herr 
Josef Taschek, is seventy-five years old today and 
hale and hearty. He used to be mayor of Budweis 
before he came here.” As an afterthought: “N 
wonder he feels so well,” and his own jest almost 
made the Czech official double up from laughing. 
Ln 
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VIENNA.—I leave the hotel for a Sunday eve- 
ning walk. Almost the first person encountered 
swinging energetically along the Ring Strasse, and 
with an upstanding and slimly athletic figure that 
belie his seventy years, is Emil Sauer, one of the 
few remaining great ones of the famous Liszt class 
at Weimar in 1884 and 1885. Sauer has long, 
white, fluffy locks that frame a ruddy, bright-eyed 
f He declares himself full of “the joy of play- 


face. 
ing,” and has planned a 1932-33 season of teaching, 


composing, and public performing. 
eRe 


Maria Jeritza is at her summer home, Lake Atter- 
see, but will return to Vienna early in September to 
help the Opera commence its winter run auspiciously. 


Paul Bechert, local representative of the Musical 
Courier, has his hands full, what with the business 
of this paper and attending to his other activities as 
a concert promoter and personal agent for several 
distinguished artists. He will go to Salzburg for the 
important fortnight, middle of August, when Rich- 
ard Strauss is to be the outstanding lion of the 
Festival there. I asked Bechert, ‘Who had the suc- 
cess of the year in Vienna,” and he said, “Max 
Schmeling, who visited our boxing arena the other 
day, drew an enormous audience, was the recipient 
of honorary speeches and flowers, had to write hun- 
dreds of autographs for a mob of enthusiasts, and 
made a radio address which won him added armies 
of ‘admirers.’” Et tu, Vienna, home of Haydn, 
Schubert, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms. 

ners 

The Sonntags Zeitung has a comical Schmeling 
story. It appears that the redoubtable pugilist went 
to a restaurant, hung up his coat and tagged it with 
a note, reading: “Warning to thieves. This coat 
belongs to Max Schmeling.” When he went to get 
the garment, Max found that it had vanished but in 
its place was a slip of paper with this message: 
“Pursuit useless. Nurmi.” 

Ree 

Moriz Rosenthal is at St. Moritz, Switzerland; 
not far away, at Pontresina, Artur Schnabel has 
domiciled himself for an August vacation. 


Maurice Ravel and Paul Wittgenstein have patched 
up their slight disagreement over the matter of 
changes to be made in the concerto specially written 
by the former for the celebrated one-armed Viennese 
pianist. Wittgenstein will play the Ravel work on 
the Continent this season. 

a a 

Richard Tauber’s engagement at the Vienna Opera 
will begin next October as Don Ottavio in Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni. Follow appearances in [vangeli- 
mann, Carmen and The Magic Flute. 

a nd 

Julius Korngold, father of Erich, the composer, 
is the critic of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. Ina 
Sunday issue he takes flings at many contemporary 
musical matters, including the recent Vienna Music 
Festival (which he calls merely a publicity and propa- 
ganda stunt); modernistic compositions; Toscanini 
and Furtwangler as “prima donna conductors”; and 
the economy campaign of the Vienna Opera. Chief 
of the few words of praise in the Korngold article 
were those about an American artist: “Is it true that 
Anne Roselle could be had for our Opera, a singer 
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who is the ideal Butterfly, Turandot, Aida, Eliza- 
beth, Elektra? Secure her! Secure her! Or has 
our young director (Clemens Krauss) abandoned 
his idea to build up the future of the institution with 
young artists?” <A note of pathos ends the Korn- 
gold screed: “Chaos and destruction, toward which 
the world seems to be steering, threaten also our 
splendid, long famous Opera. Shall we bid adieu 
to a glorious past? Sad thoughts that assail us in 
the darkened forest. The footsteps scatter—con 
duolo—dead, dust-dried leaves. But one looks yearn 
ingly—con fiducia—into the blessed valley to seek 
the light of hopefulness.” 
td z 
Swedish humor, from the Stockholm Tidende : 
“Yesterday after the concert everyone crowded about 
the grandfather of the singer and congratulated 
him.” ‘No wonder; he is deaf.” 
Ss 8 a 
Soviet humor (yes, and from a newspaper pub 
lished in Moscow): An agitator addresses a meeting 
of proletarians and praises the Five Year Plan. 
When the speech is finished, an old peasant growls, 
“You fellows keep promising us Paradise but we 
haven’t even a pair of shoes to wear.” “‘And pray,” 
is the answer of the orator, “whoever heard of wear 
ing shoes in Paradise ?” 
> FP 
SALZBURG.—This friendly, hill-girdled, an- 
tiquely pictorial little town stands under the sign of 
its usual Mozart atmosphere, and its annual Music 
Festival, going on at present. Flags, streamers, fes- 
tival placards decorate colorfully. Hotel rates are 
up to metropolitan levels. English and French can 
be heard plentifully on the streets, although experts 
assure me that the attendance at the festival leaves 
something to be desired during this opening week 
2 FF 
You get a distinctly medieval impression if you 
live at the Hotel Bristol, for facing your front win 
dow is a house decorated with a big, gold lettered in 
scription, “L. Mozart’s Wohnhaus”; and towering 
high behind on a wooded eminence you see the stern 
towers and battlements of the ancient Burg Schloss 
frowning over Salzburg and its rushing river 
Salzach. The noted Café Bazaar is crowded at all 
hours with festival visitors and artists. Of the lat 
ter you see leading opera singers, conductors, vir- 
tuosi, composers, critics, from all over Europe. Max 
Reinhardt crosses your vision, coming from a per- 
formance of his Jedermann (Everyman) given out- 
doors in the Domplatz when the weather deigns to be 
fair—not so frequent an occurrence in this rain- 
ridden valley. 
zr FP 
While I am typing these lines, I can hear a soprano 
scaling the tonal heights in a room down the cor 
ridor and in the chamber next to mine Jacques 
Thibaud (to play Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole at 
the French symphony concert tonight) is practising 
some Mozart passages. The Mozarteum music stu- 
dents here and from the Mondsee Austro 
American Conservatory (an hour away) track down 
all the Mozart sites and relics. There goes Clemens 
Krauss, conductorial chief of the festival (he looks 
like a handsome Spanish matador). Here come Mr. 
and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne with some of their pupils. 
Behind the group, Mr. and Mrs. Feri Roth. (The 
Roth Quartet, by the way, has a new cellist in place 
of Van Doorn.) Otto H. Kahn greets friends. 
Olga Samaroff appears, just arrived from Garmisch 
where she is writing a book. A swankish Mercedes 
car roars by, driven by the former Crown Prince of 
Germany, attired in the “shorts” and befeathered 
hat of these parts. Next to him sits Vera Brodsky, 
New York pianist. (He created a picturesque in- 
cident a few days ago when Miss Brodsky played 
Mozart here with the Roth Quartet. As she walked 
toward the stage, the Crown Prince arose from his 
seat, and coram publico, kissed the hand of the 
pianist. ) 


those 


re Fr 
Oscar Thompson (New York Evening Post) all 
dressed up, at the Cosi Fan Tutte performance; and 
a group in the market place, Germaine Schnitzer, 
Pavel Ludikar, Jacques Thibaud. The last named 
tells me enthusiastically about his young American 
pupil, Ruth Posselt, seventeen years old, 
Jacques considers “one of the four or five 
violinists of today.” She is to debut next 
in Paris under the direction of Pierre 
e Fr 
Maria Miiller, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera, began her career at the Linz Opera, near 
here. On September 1, she will give a concert there 
in aid of the Winter Fund for needy Austrians. 
ad 


whom 

great 
winter 
Monteux. 


I regret to state that even in Salzburg the daily 
papers are publishing articles about the profitabl 
new contract signed by Greta Garbo at Hollywood. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








White Horse Tavern Jubilates 
ViENNA.—Times are hard here, no doubt, 
but the popular musical comedy revue, The 
White Horse Tavern, has just celebrated its 
four hundredth performance in the Austrian 
capital. oy 


Operatic Bad News 
Bupaprest.—Again the salaries of the sing- 
ers at our Opera have been reduced. The 
principals have not yet signed for the new 
season and are holding out for more money, 
but the directorate remains obdurate and its 
ultimatum is, in effect, “Take it or leave it.” 
es 
Von Schillings Honored 
Bertin.—Max von Schillings, 
conductor, has been appointed president of 
the Berlin Academy of Arts, succeeding the 
aged painter, Max Liebermann. There iS 
some opposition to the selection of vot 
Schillings but he no doubt will retain the 
post 


composer 


Musical Dole on the Danube 


Vienna.—The Labor the 
Employed is giving a dole here to 653 musi- 
cians out of work, and has requested the 
Industrial District Board to organize orches- 
tras of unemployed players. K. R 


A Musical Duchess 

Epinrurcu.—At the International Fed 
eration of University Women Conference, 
which was held this year in Edinburgh, the 
Duchess of Atholl gave an address on The 
Value of Music in Education, and illustrated 
her remarks by playing extracts from 
Chopin, Wagner, Schumann, Parry, Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms on the piano. The 
Duchess is an associate of the Royal Col- 


Music, London. W. S. 


Commission of 


lege of 


Sir Thémas Beecham Gives First Per- 
formance of Delius’ Briggs Fair 
Municu.—Munich enjoyed its first per- 
formance of Briggs Fair, conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. This performance was 
part of the only concert given here by Sir 
Thomas Beecham Other items were the 
ninety-ninth symphony of Haydn and_ the 
Heldenleben of Richard Strauss Sir 
Thomas was personally congratulated by 
many members of the distinguished audience, 
which included Richard Strauss W. Z. 


Prokofieff to Play New Concerto 
Prokofieff’s 
by the 
under 


new piano 
Berlin Phil 


Furtwangler, 


JERLIN.—Serge 


concerto will be played 
harmonic Orchestra, 
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Satisfied Readers 
Uniontown, Pa., August 
To the Musical Courier : 

This is an opportune time to acknowledge 
the pleasure and benefit which I, doubtless 
among many others, derive from poring over 
the contents of the Musical Courier from 
cover to cover—and both covers also. It 
is a first class medium of information. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry ( 
* * * 


BERWIG 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Musical Courier : 

I enjoy your magazine very much. To 
one who is so far from the centre of musical 
a pleasure to find the latest 
postman delivers 


activities, it 1S 
news each week when the 


with the composer at the piano. Following 
the performance Prokofieff will go to Russia 
after an absence of three years, returning to 
Paris for another performance of the new 
work before his departure for America. T. 


Chamber Music Competition Sponsored by 
London Telegraph 

Lonpon.—A competition for chamber mu- 
sic works by British composers has been 
opened by the London Daily Telegraph. The 
judges will be Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Henry 
Wood, Arthur Bliss and Adrian Boult. The 
competition closes on October 31. M. 


Covent Garden Opera to Tour English 
Provinces 

Lonvon.—The Covent Garden Opera 
Company's fall tour, which begins in Octo- 
ber, will bring opera seasons to provincial 
English towns. The exact itinerary, list of 
presentations and members of the company 
have not been announced, although it is defi 
nite that Sir Thomas Beecham will conduct 
and supervise the productions. } 


California Composer's Opera to 
Have Premiere 
Bertha Weber’s Chinese opera, The Mys- 
terious Characters of Mr. Fu, is to be given 
its first presentation on October 7, sponsored 
by the Oakland Women’s City Club, Oak- 
land, Cal. This is a musical love story based 
on ancient Chinese philosophical sayings, 
with an element of mystery in the plot. Both 
libretto and music were written by Miss 
Weber. The cast includes Marsden Argall, 
Raymond Marlowe, Claire Upshur, John 
Teel, Arthur Odbert, Frank Baken, James 
McKenna, James Hamlyn, Eliazbeth I. 
Gaillac, Helen Wood Hoyer and Muriel 
Ahlstrom, with a chorus of fifty. 


Dresden Opera Plans 

The regular season of the 
Opera opened August 21 with Lohengrin. 
There will be a cycle of all the Wagner 
music dramas (to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his death), Marriage of 
Figaro, Rigoletto, Turandot, Faust, The 
Three Pintos (Weber) and The Bandits 
(Offenbach). The premiéres contemplated 
are the late Eugen d'Albert’s Mr. Wu, 
Arthur Kusterer’s Twelfth Night (Shake- 
speare) and Richard Strauss’ Arahella. 
Fritz Busch, as heretofore, is the leading 
conductor and general artistic director of 
the Dresden Opera. 


DRESDEN 





the Musical Courier. The radio page is 


especially interesting, as the programs men 
tioned are heard in this city. 
Yours truly, 
ALAN A. FRASER. 


Building a Music Library 
Bremerton, Wis., 1932. 
Musical Courier : 


August 12, 
To the 

It is my ambition to have a musical li- 
brary, adequate for the needs I shall outline. 
Throughout my college days and teaching 
experience up to the present time, I have 
been fortunate in having access to such a 
library. I’m sure you will realize the need 
for such in the work in which I am en- 
gaged. I am writing you and stating cir- 
cumstances because I feel assured that you 
can be of help to me. 

My position is that of piano supervisor 
in the Bremerton Public Schools, and as 
such I have charge of the piano classes and 
other work, private lessons, theory classes, 
music clubs, etc. The program is new here 
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and as is the usual thing, the school board 
is unable to give any financial aid. It is my 
problem to solve a means of furnishing read- 
ing material, sheet music, books, etc., for the 
children. I don’t have reference to furnish- 
ing free texts but rather supplementary ma- 
trial. In that case we would need on the 
average no more than two copies of each 
number. I want to have all the standard 
teaching materials, books, sheet music and 
current musical magazines at their disposal. 
My plan is to give over my personal library 
to this greater library, have the whole cata- 
loged and loaned to those who need it. 

It has occurred to me that there are two 
ways by which this plan may be made pos- 
sible. (1) The first is to get in touch with 
art patrons who have music of no particular 
value to them, but that would fill our need 
admirably. I might say, that in the past, I 
have given any amount of music to students 
and others,—music that was more of use to 
those to whom it was given than to myself. 
Several times I have heard, too late, of peo- 
ple who have thrown to waste piles of 
“Etudes,” other magazines and music that 
would have been a delight to the children for 
scrap books, sight reading material, etc. I 
should like to know how to get in touch 
with people, who like myself, would like to 
have their old music put to some use. (2) 
Then, the second way of maying a library 
possible is to find some adequate and com- 
fortable way of financing the project myself, 
on the deferred payment plan. 

In view of the fact school is about to open 
and we should have our plans under way, I 
would greatly appreciate any advice or sug- 
gestions. 

Very truly yours, 
BertHa L, Croes. 





WEDDINGS 











Beth Lackey—Robert Barron 
Beth Lackey, former teacher and cus- 
todian of Ruggiero Ricci, was married to 
Robert Barron, attorney, at the Spanish and 
Portuguese Synagogue, New York City, on 
August 24. i 
There were no attendants, and the couple 
will defer their wedding trip until Decem- 
ber, when they are to visit the bride’s par- 
ents in California. 


Ethel K. Flentye-Hugh Porter 

Hugh B. Porter, organist of Second Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, was mar- 
ried to Ethel Kathryn Flentye on August 
20 at Willimette, II. 





OBITUARY 


Edith Rockefeller McCormick 

Edith Rockefeller McCormick,  distin- 
guished American patron of music and other 
arts, died at her suite in the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, on August 25, after a prolonged 
illness. She would have been sixty years old 
August 31. ; 

Mrs. McCormick's philanthropies were 
many. She was an original promoter and 
one of the most lavish supporters of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, and was a 
patron of opera in English for American 
audiences. Scientific and psychological proj- 
ects also were aided considerably by her. 

A daughter of John D. and Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller, Mrs. McCormick was born 
in Cleveland in 1872. In 1895 she became 
the bride of Harold F. McCormick, who 
shared her cultural interests, but the union 
ended in divorce in 1921, although both Mr. 
and Mrs. McCormick remained friendly. 

Her leadership in Chicago society was un- 
disputed, and her pride and dauntless energy 
carried her through many social and family 
storms. She became a disciple of Dr. Carl 
Jung and launched one of his students, 
Edwin Krenn, on a prosperous career in 
Chicago as an architect, later becoming asso- 
ciated with him in one of the city’s most im- 
portant real estate enterprises. 

Mrs. McCormick’s estate, originally esti- 
mated at $40,000,000 represented largely by 
real estate interests, was only a fraction of 
its worth at the time of her death. 

Her father, her brother, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., a sister, Mrs. Prentiss Palmer, 
and her three children, Muriel, Mathilde 
and Fowler, as well as her husband, survive. 











Sigmund Herzog 

Sigmund Herzog, secretary of the Musi- 
cians’ Foundation, and a founder of The 
Bohemians, of which he was a vice-presi- 
dent, died at Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York City, on August 28, in his sixty-fourth 
year. 

Mr. Herzog was born 
gary, on June 13, 1868. 
Anton Bruckner, Epstein and Robert Fuchs 
at the Vienna Conservatory, and_ shortly 
after 1885 came to the United States, study- 
ing with Rafael Joseffy in New. York. He 
toured Europe later as a concert pianist, and 


in Budapest, Hun- 
He was a pupil of 
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returned to the United States in 1890 as 
musical editor of several Schirmer publi- 
cations. He was the author of The Art of 
Octave Playing. 

His widow survives. 


Leslie Harrison Smith 

Leslie Harrison Smith, founder and past 
president of the Advertising Counselors, 
Inc., and at one time publicity director of 
G. Schirmer, Inc., music publishers, died in 
New York on August 22. 

Mr. Smith was field representative of The 
Stars and Stripes during the World War, in 
which he took an active part, receiving the 
Croix de Guerre, and was associated with 
the editorial staffs of various publications. 
At the time of his death he was president of 
J. P. Stockbridge, Inc., importers. 

He was thirty-six years old, and is sur- 
vived by his widow, mother, and a brother. 
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Jeanne Jomelli 

SAN Francisco, Cat.—Jeanne Jomelli, so- 
prano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, died here on August 29. 

Mme. Jomelli, born in Holland of French 
parents, was a pupil of Mathilde Marchesi, 
and studied dramatic art under Sarah Bern- 
hardt. She made her American début at 
the Metropolitan in 1906 as Elisabeth in 
Tannhauser. In 1913 she joined Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s London company as leading so- 
prano, and also sang on the European con- 
cert stage. She was a member of the Scala 
and Covent Garden opera companies. After 
her marriage to W. O. Backus of this city, 
who survives her, she retired from public 
life. 

Florence Nightingale Gulick 

Mrs. Florence Nightingale Gulick, promi- 
nent in New York musical circles, died at 
her home on August 27. She was seventy- 
three years old. 

She was a charter member of the Rubin- 
stein and Verdi clubs, and served as an of- 
ficer of the Amohion Musicale Society of 
3rooklyn. Mrs. Gulick was interested also 
in philanthropic work. 

Her son, Earl Gulick, who survives, was 
well known as a boy soprano. A daughter 
and two grandchildren also survive. 


Justine Wegener 

Mrs. Justine Wegener-Sturtzkopf, sev- 
enty-two years old, who was a voice instruc- 
tor in the Bush Conservatory, Chicago, for 
thirty-three years, died on August 24 while 
visiting in Benton Harbor, Mich. Burial 
was in St. Joseph, Mich. 

Mrs. Justine Wegener sang in German 
opera and also in concert and oratorio. She 
was a pupil of Sig. Garso and de Ruta, both 
students of Lamperti, and also of Lilli Leh- 
mann. She was an authority on German 
diction, German opera and Lieder singing. 


Ida Hiedler 

Ida Hiedler, former leading soprano of the 
Berlin Royal Opera in its heyday, died in 
that city recently, at the age of sixty-four. 
Mme. Hiedler had retired from the stage 
over twenty years ago, on the occasion of her 
marriage. Her best roles were in the Wag- 
nerian repertoire, but she sang also the lyric 
and dramatic parts in many of the standard 
Italian operas. 

Winona Schellings 

Winona Schellings, contralto soloist of 
Spencer Memorial Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died at her home in Hollis, L. I., on August 
25. She was forty-three years old, and is 
survived by her husband, three sons and three 
daughters. 


Katherine Aldrich Blake 

Mrs. Katherine Aldrich Blake passed 
away on August 25 at her residence in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. She was an active member 
of the board of the Orchestral Association, 
as well as one of its patronesses, and was 
prominent in many other musical and civic 
enterprises. H. B. R. 

Frank T. Corbett 

Paris.—Frank T. Corbett, American 
musician, died here on August 26. He was 
thirty-four years old, and a resident of Butte, 
Mont. He is survived by his widow and 
mother, Mrs. Adelaide Thornton, of New 
York. 

Samuel Jospe 

Samuel Jospe, pianist and arranger of 
music, died at his home in Edgemere, L. I., 
N. Y., on August 27, in his fifty-third year. 

Mr. Jospe was a member of the National 
Broadcasting Company staff for several 
years. Four sisters survive him. 


Giovanni L. Grosso 
Giovanni L. Grosso, bandmaster of the 
Navy Band at the New York Navy Yard, 
died on August 22 at the Naval Hospital, 
New York. He was sixty-three years old, 
and is survived by his widow, four sons, and 
three daughters. 


Frederick Charles Philpitt 
Frederick Charles Philpitt, brother of S. 
Ernest Philpitt, and one of the heads of the 
Washington, D. C., branch of the S. Ernest 
Philpitt music stores, died on August 14 in 
Miami, Fla. 
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A Musician’s Observations 
on Modern Conditions 


(Continued from page 6) 


Some of us are old enough to remember 
the panic and depression of 1893-7. Large 
banks failed, many men were ruined, script 
was used instead of real money, riots were 
frequent, troops were called out. Poverty 
was appalling and in some ways conditions 
were as bad as now. We came out of that 
catastrophe and we will come out of this 
one. America is not licked nor bankrupt, 
although many are trying to persuade us 
that it is. 

The most encouraging fact is that in 
clubs, social gatherings and business meet- 
ings we hear once again serious conversa- 
tion about government and necessary changes. 
We are seemingly a careless people, but 
Americans when once aroused act quickly 
and intelligently. We hear intelligent opin- 
ions, real ideals voiced once again. The 
orgy of speculation, the demand for extra- 
ordinary luxuries, the craze for vivid and 
exhausting so-called pleasures are things of 
the past. “Something for nothing” gives 
way to sincere ambition and moderate re- 
ward for work done. 

What we need is courage and some healthy 
optimism, and the belief in them will stimu- 
late their resurrection. In times such as 
these when men are sickened by an ultra- 
materialism they turn to esthetic, true re- 
ligion, encouraging a real renaissance of 
art and ideal. The depression has hurt the 
opera, theatre, painting, architecture. The 
theatre has been wallowing in the filth of a 
thinly disguised sensuality, more often not 
disguised at all. The same has been true of 
the other arts. But one thing has been 
proved conclusively in spite of what some 
may say. The great public is not dirfy by 
nature. I have never believed that. It is 
easy to over-rate the intelligence of the 
masses, but it is just as easy to under-rate 
the average sense of decency. The artist 





Editorial in The New York Times, 
August 29, 1932 


“Music AND MARKETS” 

“When a town which habitually en- 
joys a music season abandons its 
citizens to silence—or the radio—con- 
cert artists and their managers blame 
the depression. The theatres may be 
dark and the talkies showing to half- 
filled houses at cut rates, though musi- 
cians hang on; but when music is 
gone they take it that business is really 
bad. Several Middle Western cities 
announced that there would be no 
musical bookings next season. Last 
spring they could not see where sup- 
port for their usual programs was to 
come from. Then hogs went up, and 
music with them. Apparently the last 
form of recreation to relinquish and 
the first to be restored, music is a 
suggested ‘barometer of business.’ 

“As cotton advances, Southern cities 
are trying in vain to get Paderewski, 
whose three months’ tour is already 
booked solid. Timothy hay sells at 
$12 a ton, and the rural communities 
rush for the few remaining open dates 
in Kreisler’s schedule. Los Angeles 
called off last spring a proposed sea- 
son of grand opera for October, but 
now it looks as if there will be some 
money to spend there, and Pons, 
Bonelli and the rest are engaged for 
California. Many Eastern universities 
waited all summer to find out what 
enrollment would be. Now they are 
engaging musical artists. Mr. Cra- 
vath, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, foresees a good year. 

“A business statement from one of 
the most important booking agencies 
bears out the indication of such straws 
in the wind. The director announced 
yesterday an imposing list of coming 
recitals for New York in the music 
section of The Times. Today he 
gives figures which show what is go- 
ing on in the rest of the country. 
During the past month the concert 
business has taken a spurt. It was 
twenty-five per cent behind last year 
only a month ago, but now equals last 
year’s record, and shows signs of ex- 
ceeding it before the end of Septem- 
ber. Most cities which had canceled 
previous bookings have taken them 
up again, and some feel so confident 
that general business is improving or 
that music will make it better that 
they are sponsoring more concerts 
than they have done in several years. 
These optimistic prophets are Toledo, 
Milwaukee, Nashville, Dallas, Detroit, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Columbus. 
Their near-by farms and _ factories 
should be worth watching.” 











must of necessity believe in the best in hu- 
man nature. That is one of his real funda- 
mentals. If he does not believe in man’s 
appreciation of the beautiful then he has no 
mission and is wasting his time. Therefore 
the artist is a power in restoring confidence, 
in smothering fear, in contributing clear 
vision and appreciation of values in any 
period of social reconstruction. And one 
of the first results of his influence will be 
the development of good manners and cour- 
tesy. 

For generations we have depended upon 
law and the law has failed. Obedience to 
law is not assured by force. People obey 
man-made law just as long as they want to, 
and no longer. This is part of the history 
of the world. Our craze for making laws 
has given us the most expensive govern- 

ment in the world. Every thinking man 
knows that such a policy cannot continue 
because it spells economic ruin. Now good 
manners are a part of sane law although we 
seem to have forgotten it. Esthetics is a 
stimulus for good manners, and good man- 
ners are a part of a decent attitude towards 
life and living. The insurance companies 
have issued a report regarding the frightful 
mortality from automobile accidents. The 
road-hog, fast or slow, is a man without 
courtesy. He kills. It may be far-fetched 
to say that murder is the result of bad 
manners—but think it over. 

In the general recovery from the misery 
of the present, the theatre, the opera, the 
orchestra, art in general will play an im- 
portant part. If it is true that there are 
no more very rich millionaires, then art 
must obtain support from the people at 
large. To obtain this support we must give 
the people what they want, but we must 
also interest them in wanting the best. It 
is a system of education based upon real 
attraction and interest. That means we are 
living in a marvelously interesting age. 
When we are told that people want what 
they are getting over the radio and in the 
theatre I do not believe it, because I have 
been too close to “the people” during the 
past years to so under-rate their taste and 
appreciation. Our problem then is to build 
up audiences. It is a give and take propo- 
sition. Give them what they really want 
and then teach them to want something bet- 
ter. The better does not necessarily mean 
the “high-brow” and the dull 

I believe that all forms of musical enter- 
tainment can be economically reorganized so 
as to be brought within the means of all. 
know they can. What a problem for all of 
us, and what an interesting great task. We 
must remember with pride and satisfaction 
that we have made a wonderful beginning. 
Rich people have not spent their money in 
vain. We have the greatest orchestras in 
the world. We have one of the greatest 
opera companies in the world. We have a 
great public interest in music, more than 
many think. 

In the early days of the country, not so 
long ago after all, music was looked down 
upon by the great majority of men, those 
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“men who were men” and little else. Today 
men love music, good music. With economic 
management and intelligent selection of rep- 
ertoire, we will bring the masses of the 
people to our opera houses and concert halls. 
They will learn that just as “the play is the 
thing,” in the theatre, so is “the opera the 
thing” in the opera house, and not a mere 
personality advertised to the nth degree. 

And then I hope they will learn that “the 
man is the thing.” 

And to be a real man or woman one must 
be cultured as well as mechanically or even 
mentally efficient. 

Now is the great opportunity, when all 
have plenty of time, to develop a clean new 
vision of life, of its values, its privileges. 
If the coming years are to bring back-lost 
confidence and see fear destroyed, reason 
reborn, happiness gained, then we must bal- 
ance our mental and emotional budget as 
well as our money budget. Let us stop 
telling tales of woe and indulging in that 
worst of all pastimes, self-pity. Let us use 
our free time, and we have plenty of it, to 
plan for the future and work out a scheme 
which will bring to all the people as far as 
is possible that culture which although it 
depends much upon material comfort really 
depends more upon the appreciation of the 
beautiful in all its forms. In the words, I 
think, of Clive Bell: “For as marriage is 
the beginning of civilization, founding the 
home from which come morality, government 
and ethics, so esthetics or appreciation of the 
beautiful must be the beginning of real cul- 
ture, and the two together make the world.” 


Cyrano de Bergerac Has 
World Premiere in 
St. Louis 


(Continued from page 5) 
overcome this difficulty to the advantage of 
the entire production. Natalie Hall carried 
the part of Roxane without any difficulty, 
and again demonstrated the excellent qual- 
ities of a singer far above the average and 
easily the best voice heard in St. Louis this 
summer. It is a sad commentary on the 
operetta that the part of Roxane is made so 
insignificant that one in the audience who 
has waited patiently the entire summer to 
hear a good soprano leaves Cyrano perplexed 
as to whether or not Miss Hall actually sang 
a single note during the course of the entire 
evening. The summer’s opera also has 
brought out one other excellent voice, that 
of Allan Jones who enacted the part of 
Christian. He sings in an inspiring manner. 

The music of Samuel D. Pokrass is of 
regulation Broadway interpretation of the 
swashbuckling manner, and in fact is strik- 
ingly reminiscent of recent productions. Oc- 
casionally a distinctly Slavic melody would 
strangely creep up in the course of the 
Musketeer’s songs to bewilder any attempt 
to arrive at the basis of the melodic theme. 
In only two portions of the entire operetta 
was the music above the ordinary. The ac- 
companiment to the romantic duel in the 
first act gave hope for a fine composer, 
which however was unceremoniously doused. 
Again the balcony scene in which Cyrano, 
Roxane and Christian participated offered 
a trio that was far superior to the score of 
the rest of the operetta. 

In conclusion, it may be cater to say that 





Closing Concert at Robin Hood Dell 


Attracts an Overflow Audience 
Rapee, Tily and Smallens Conduct—Gusikoff and Levine the Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—On August 16 Erno 
Rapee, general music director of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, made his ap- 
pearance as guest conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at Robin Hood Dell. With 
him, in the role of soloist, came Michel 
Gusikoff, former concertmaster of the or- 
chestra. Both were welcomed warmly by 
a large audience. Tschaikowsky’s fifth sym- 
phony was given an excellent reading by 
Mr. Rapee. He also contributed materially 
to the soloist’s performance of the Ameri- 
can Concerto, which was written by Mr. 
Gusikoff himself in collaboration with Ben- 
jamin Machen. The piece, which is sub- 
titled Jazz Fantasy, sticks to its title and 
has variety and interest. Mr. Gusikoff’s per- 
formance was offered with assurance and 
virtuosity. He was recalled many times. 
The program closed with a dynamic projec- 
tion of Ernest Schelling’s Victory Ball. — 

The Wednesday and Thursday evening 
concerts were postponed on account of rain. 

Friday brought Dr. Herbert J. Tily, presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Phila- 
delphia Summer Concerts Association, to 
the conductor’s stand for the first half of 
the program. Two of the numbers were Dr. 
Tily’s own compositions, Te Deum Lau- 
damus, orchestrated by Victor Herbert, and 
Christmas Morn, arranged from three of 
Dr. Tily’s anthems. There were also 
Weber’s ‘Jubal overture and variations from 
Haydn’s string quartet No. 3, arranged for 
full orchestra by Julien Caillet. Dr. Tily 


was received enthusiastically, and in con- 
clusion announced that Mr. Smallens would 
conduct another of his compositions as an 
extra number. The concert closed with 
Franck’s D minor symphony, Mr. Smallens 
on the podium. 


Mr. Smallens opened Saturday’s list with 
Schubert’s Rosamunde overture, followed by 
Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto No. 1, with 
Joseph Levine as soloist. Mr. Levine dis- 
played remarkable technic and much fire and 
imagination. There were also pleasing per- 
formances by the orchestra of Debussy’s 
Clouds and Fétes, Mallorca by Samper, and 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice by Dukas. 

The final Sunday event brought an all- 
Wagner program, directed by Mr. Smallens 
—excerpts from The Flying Dutchman, 
Lohengrin, Parsifal, Die Walkiire and Sieg- 
fried. Leader and orchestra seemed in per- 
fect accord. 

An overflowing audience was on hand for 
the closing concert on Monday, when Mr. 
Smallens presented a request program, made 
up of Beethoven's fifth symphony, the over- 
ture to Wagner's Tannhauser, Tschaikow- 
sky’s Nutcracker Suite, and Les Preludes 
of Liszt. Mr. Smallens received an over- 
whelming ovation at the end, which he 
shared with the orchestra. The audience 
refused to move or cease their applause until 
The Star Spangled Banner was played, 
bringing to an end another delightful season 
at Robin Hood Dell. E. F.. 5S. 





ENGLES SEES UPWARD 
TREND IN 1932-1933 
ARTISTS’ BOOKINGS 


George Engles, director of NBC 
Artists Service, states that the con- 
cert business has taken a decided 
upward trend in the past month, 
bookings for artists having  in- 
creased twenty-five per cent in that 
time. This immediate response to 
the more optimistic outlook for 
business generally is the strongest, 
Mr. Engles says, in the Middle 
West, with the Pacific Coast cities 
next in order. Centres that were 
considering the abandonment of 
music for 1932-1933 are now nego- 
tiating for engagements. Mr. Engles 
commented on the fact that earlier in 
the summer advance bookings lagged 
decidedly behind those of 1931. How- 
ever, the recent signs of economic re- 
vival have had such an effect on the 
demand for music talent that the pres- 
ent total is now up to that of the same 
time last year. 

Educational institutions 
leges, particularly in the East, are 
also increasing the events on their 
projected courses. Numbers of these 
schools, which have been waiting for 
consideration of their fall budget and 
enrollment, now consider themselves 
justified in engaging artists. Several 
music clubs which have been facing 
the necessity of suspension report 
themselves now assured of their usual 

A few cities intend to sponsor 
music than for several years 
among these being Toledo, 
O.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich. ; 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla.; and 
Columbus, O. 

“If contracts continue coming in 
this month at the same encouraging 
rate that they have during August,” 
said Mr. Engles, “it is safe to predict 
that the 1932-1933 concert business 
will show a definite improvement over 
that of last season.” 


and _ col- 


series. 
more 
previous, 











with certain revisions, particularly the elimi- 
nation of horses and the elongation of 
sausages, the operetta will prove a favorite. 





SAILINGS 











Paul Robeson 


Paul Robeson, Negro baritone, sailed for 
Europe, August 29, on the SS. Bremen. 


Albert Coates 
Albert Coates sailed on the SS. Mauretania 
August 24 for his annual holiday at Lago 
Maggiore, Italy, after his season at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, New York City, and 
previous to his duties in Moscow, Russia. 


Richmond Harris 


Richmond Harris, 
Ricci, the young violinist, 
2 for Europe on the SS. 


Richard Crooks 

Richard Crooks, at the conclusion of his 
broadcast for the Firestone Hour over 
WEAF on August 29, sailed at midnight on 
the SS. Bremen for Europe on holiday. To 
enable him to make the boat, the sponsors 
of the hour arranged for police escort from 
the studio to the pier. 

Mr. Crooks has been heard on the air 
every Monday evening for the past thirteen 
weeks. He will go to France and Italy, 
coaching his roles for his first season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, later 
going to St. Moritz to rest. He sails for 
the United States on October 4 to open a 
closely booked tour at Roanoke, Va., on 
October 18, followed by engagements in 
Nashville, Atlanta, Dallas and other cities. 
January will find him in Havana, Cuba 
His début at the opera is scheduled for 
February 13. 


manager of Ruggerio 
sailed September 
Paris 


ARRIVALS 
Leonard Liebling 


Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of Musi- 
cal Courier, returned to America August 27 
on the SS. Bremen, after a prolonged stay in 
Europe. During his four months absence 
he visited England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain and the Bal 
learic Islands. 


Jascha Heifetz 


Jascha Heifetz returned from an_ around 
the world concert tour on the SS. Olympic, 
August 30. Mr. Heifetz is going to Holly- 
wood to see his Robert Joseph, who 
was born on June 25. 


son, 
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THREE YEAR AGREEMENT REACHED BETWEEN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS AND NETWORKS 


matter for general congratulation 
agreement has been reached at last 
American Society of Composers, 

and Publishers and the National 
of Broadcasters. September 1, 
date all copyrighted music was to 
from the air, was drawing near 
publishers, to say 
seemed duc 


ngwriters, song- 
ing of song-listeners-in, all 
distinct deprivation. 
dispute had been of long standing 
t was not re ached until late 
1 the afternoon of August 24. According 1 
terms of the settlement (which becom 
tive September 1, and runs for 


id the agreemen 


broadcasting companies 
net mcome 
the year, four per 
cent 
: in addition to a sustain 
$933,000, whi 
in 193] 
Mills, general 
claims that while 
ent will secure to the 


manager of the 
t] 1s 
American con 
from his work, it also 
ork Jess hardship on stations of limited 
wunts to the size 

adcasters 
About 100 
higher rate tor 
copyrighted music; 310 find their cost 
onsiderably But these 100 sta 
ions reach so large a proportion ot the radio 
it is belheved that the 
amount to me than the $1,250, 
was the broadcasters’ origina 
other hand 
result in a 


percentage 


a larger income 
ver in areas which set ame 
the audiences Ihe larger bri 

heavier 
meeting a 
will 


ow will pay the fees 


stations will be 


lower since 


iudience, society § Trev 


on. the business condi 
such as to 
consequent lessen 
the organiz: 
president, “was willi 
times 
coming to an umm 
the s imsisten 
broadcasters’ opposition 
ment Phe 
a five per cent 


lerstat 


ety’s 


society's 


radio station I 
he present arrangem 
otter was mad 


laim to imerea 


in the sales of sheet music and phonograph 
records due to broadcasting. Hence the 
composer’s chief hope for revenue from his 
work must come from radio. The greatest 
burden of this increased tax will fall, prop- 
erly enough, upon the networks, since they 
are the greatest users of copyrighted music 
and the receivers of the greatest profits 
therefrom. The fee will be payable by the 
key stations, two or more stations operating 
simultaneously being considered a network. 

The total time sold to clients on the air 
last vear brought to the broadcasting § sta- 
tions between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000, ac- 





STATIC 


The entire cast of Nat Shilkret’s 
End Hour is planning an outing 
on Long Island next week. A fea 
ture of the day will be a golf tourna 
ment, of which it is predicted that 
lou Raderman, violinist in the or 
chestra, will be the victor. Nor- 
man Brokenshire’s latest hobby is 
taking amateur movies Nancy 
Garner, NBC’s new soprano, drove 
all the way to New York from Texas 
with her first and only mishap occur- 
ring on Broadway. Consequently, she 
had to make her triumphal journey 
through the city at the wheel of her 
car being towed backward 


Veek 











Based on the $50,000, 
would derive $1,500, 
000 in the first year under the new tax, 
$?. 000,000 the second year, and $2,500,000 
the third addition to the sustaining 


Mills. 


society 


ording to Mr. 


000 figure, the 


year, in 
charyee 

he American Composers, Au 
thors and Publishers represents 750 compos 
ers and controls most of the American musi 
broadcasters. 

* * 7 
Cable and Telegraph Companies View Radio 

Conference with Alarm 

Much discussion and some alarm among 
those interested in international communica- 
tion apparatus has been stirred by the depart 
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ure of the delegation aboard the SS. Roose- 
velt for the International Radio Conference 
which will open in Madrid on September 3. 

The apparent uneasiness is due to the 
fact that the delegation appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover comprises both radio and tele- 
graphic experts. The natural inference is, 
then, that the Radio Conference (which is 
held every five years) is planning to com- 
bine with the International Telegraph Con- 
ference, also meeting in Madrid at this time. 
lf this is the case, both communication com- 
panies and the national press feel that they 
are inadequately represented. Our cables and 
telegraph systems being privately owned, the 
United States has never taken its place in 
any previous international telegraphic con- 
ference. Now if this delegation agrees to 
measures which embrace wire as_ wireless 
regulations complications might — ensue. 
Newspapers fear the possibility of foreign 
censorship on news dispatches. 

The Western Union and the 
Telephone and Telegraph companies op 
posed the combining of the conferences as 
long ago as last year when preliminary meet- 
ings were being held at the State Depart- 
ment. However, the Spanish Government 
has invited the wire companies as well as the 
radio groups to send representatives. The 
merging of the two conferences as well as 
the smallness of the delegations, is due 
doubtless to economic conditions. The con 
ference is expected to last some two or three 
months. 


American 


* * * 


Fall to Bring 
With the 


Many New Programs 
approach of a new season, 
bounded roughly by the first day of Sep 
tember, radio already is marching to a live- 
lier tempo. 
lany new programs, others which had 
won a wide following before retiring for 
the summer, and heightened interest result- 
ing trom the political campaigns and the 
advent of a national election—these are 
harbingers of broadcasting for the fall. 

An increase in the number of sponsored 
programs over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System is assured, with many more audi- 
tions for prospective sponsors scheduled dur- 
ing the next fortnight. 

Still other new sponsored programs have 
been arranged for October and November ; 
and several novelties will be instituted by 
Columbia. One of the most important is 
the Columbia Guest Revue, scheduled from 
6:30 to 7:00 p. m., beginning September 9 
This program will present talent from audi- 
tions which are regularly conducted by 
Columbia. 

Another aspect of autumn broadcasting 
deserving of special note is the probable in- 
crease in the amount of time devoted to 
analysis of the day’s news and the person- 
alities behind it. Not only March of Time 
should be mentioned in this category, but 
also talks by such radio veterans as Edwin 
C, Hill, Frederic William Wile and H. V. 
Kaltenborn. A number of Columbia’s pro- 
grams, including the Church of the Air and 
the School of the Air, will return to the 
air in September and October. Definite plans 
regarding these projects have not as yet been 
drawn up. 

Concerts by the New York Philharmonic 
Society Symphony Orchestra are tentatively 
scheduled to resume in October. Another 
announcement of interest to music lovers 
concerns the imminent return to the air of 
piano recitals by Ernest Hutcheson. 

\ look into the new season would not be 
complete without mention of increases in 
power with which Columbia programs soon 
will pierce the air. Station WBT, Char- 
lotte, has already inaugurated a new 25,000- 
watt transmitter. Within a few weeks other 
new transmitters with super-power will be 
opened at WCCO, Minneapolis, 50,000 
watts; WCAU, Philadelphia, 50,000 watts; 
KSL, Salt Lake City, 50,000 watts; WHAS, 
Louisville, 25,000 watts; and WJiSV, Wash- 
ington, 10,000 watts. 

‘s+ 
Columbia Sets New High in Summer 
Concerts 

Statistics compiled by the Columbia net- 
work reveal that during June, July, and 
August more than 153 hours of symphonic 
and vocal selections from the classics were 
heard through its nationwide facilities. 

Thus, during ninety-two days of summer, 
an average of an hour and three- -quarters of 
good music was presented daily over the 
Columbia network, comprising almost ten 
per cent of the full broadcasting schedule. 
This, exclusive of international and other 
spot broadcasts of symphonic music, which 
would add several hours to the grand total, 
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sings regularly on 
CBS programs. 


tenor, several 








constitutes a new high in Columbia’s record 
of summer radio. 

Outstanding among Columbia’s symphonic 
broadcasts were the Lewisohn Stadium Con 
certs, transmitted each Saturday and Sun 
day evening for a period of eight weeks 
direct from the outdoor auditorium of the 
College of the City of New York. A total 
of forty hours of air time was devoted to 
the concerts. 

Another series of symphonic broadcasts 
presented the Toscanini Fund Concerts, com- 
prising six hours of broadcasting. 

Howard Barlow’s nightly programs with 
the Columbia Symphony Orchestra com- 
prised forty-six hours of network time dur- 
ing the three months; and the Symphonic 
Hour, with Toscha Seidel as occu- 
pied thirteen hours. 

Recitals of chamber music by the faculty 
of the Community Center Conservatory of 
Music comprised six hours of air time; in- 
strumental and vocal programs by pupils of 
the LaForge-Bertimen studios occupied an- 
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other six and a half; and piano recitals by 
Alexander Semmler, three and a half hours. 
Columbia Artists’ Recitals comprised nine- 
teen hours of air time; and the Cathedral 
Hour broadcasts added thirteen hours of 
religious music to the total. 

* 

Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir and Organ 
Broadcast 
of weekly broadcasts, fea- 
turing the Mormon Tabernacle Choir of 
more than 300 voices and the tabernacle or- 
gan, one of the largest in the world, is heard 
over the Columbia network each Sunday. 
Including both sacred and secular music, the 
programs are transmitted direct from the 
Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, and 
carried to the network through the facilities 
of KSL, newly affiliated outlet of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

Anthony C. Lund, musical director of the 
Mormon Choir, is in charge of the vocal 
features of the broadcasts; and Edward P. 
Kimball, Alexander Schreiner, and Frank 
W. Asper, organists, divide honors at the 
console. Organized in 1870, the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir is one of the best known 
ensembles in America, numbering among its 
members many concert artists and profes- 
sional performers. 

Special acoustical 


A new series 


preparations for the 
broadcasts were made in the Tabernacle. 
The organ and choir seats are shut off 
from the remaining four-fifths of the huge 
oval structure by a 2,000 pound golden vel- 
our curtain mmnaned from the 150 foot- 
span of the roof, dropping seventy feet to 
the floor to reduce reverberation to a mini 
mum. 

The Mormon Tabernacle, one of the 
world’s largest auditoriums, is known as a 
cultural outpost of the West. The choir, 
which was organized three years after the 
dedication of the tabernacle, had attained 
international prominence before the advent 
of radio broadcasting. 

The choir is entirely a volunteer organi- 
zation, composed of carefully selected vocal- 
ists. The programs, varying from the 
fugues of Bach to sketches of Nevin, are 
carried over a network of more than eighty 
stations. 

Station KSL, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
pioneer broadcaster in that territory, be- 
came a full time outlet of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on September 1, it has 
been announced by William S. Paley, presi- 
dent of the network. 

A 50,000-watt ultra-modern transmitter, 
now under construction for KSL, will be on 
the air some time between September 15 and 
October 1 of this year. 

Owned and operated by The Radio Service 
Corporation of Utah, KSL transmits ona 
frequency of 1130 kilocycles which is an 
equivalent wavelength of 265.5 meters. Its 
present power is 5,000 watts. With com- 
pletion of its super-power transmitter, KSL 
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will be one of the two highest powered 
broadcasting stations in the far west. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System will 
not only supply KSL the full time network 
program schedule but will originate several 
presentations weekly there. 

With the addition of KSL, 
link in the Columbia network, plus the in- 
crease of this station’s power, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System has the Ponce voice 
in the inter-mountain empire. One of the 
eo acl for such a strong signal, according 
to Earl J. Glade, its managing director, is 
that of a salt water ground system. KSL 
is a quarter of a mile from the salt beds of 
the Great Salt Lake and its ground system 
is anchored to water that carries about 23% 
in solution. Engineers realized the ad- 
vantages of a salt water ground and there- 
fore built the station in such a location. 

In point of tradition this station, on the 
air since 1921, has carried important national 
and international events. The station will 
continue to maintain studios in the Vermont 
Building in Salt Lake City, according to 
Sylvester Q. Cannon, its president. 

Although it was previously estimated that 


ninety-second 


COURTER 


Columbia programs would pierce the air in 

October with an increased energy of 213,500 

watts over the preceding year, the addition 

of KSL boosts this figure to 262,500 watts. 
- 

Radio at Century of Progress, Chicago 

Radio displays will be a prominent feature 
of the Modern Age Exhibition to be held 
in the Travel and Transportation Building 
on the Century of Progress fairgrounds, 
Chicago, from October 1 to 16. 

Modern products of contemporary industry 
will cover the 73,000 square feet of exhibit 
space of the building, where all displays will 
form one complete unit. 

“a 
NBC Prepares Damrosch’s Manuals 

Manuals for Walter Damrosch’s 1932-33 
Music Appreciation Course are ready for 
mailing to public school teachers, music in 
structors and club leaders. The National 
Broadcasting Company, which sponsors the 
lectures, expects requests for 75,000 copies. 
It has been estimated that during last sea 
son 6,000,000 children followed the course, 
soon to begin its fifth year. 


RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


Clyde Doerr’s Saxophone Octet on WEAF 
was heard in a colorful and enjoyable pro- 
gram on August 18. . The fascinating 
Revelers held the WEAF wave length the 
same evening \ half hour of symphony 
ae was sent out from the NBC unit at 

30... . Erno Rapee and his orchestra of- 
Hew an interesting musical tour of Vienna 
over WE: the following Saturday night. 

The Pitineeeomie under the dynamic 
‘Albert Coates, dominated WABC’s medium 
from 9:30 to 9:45... . Our chief radio im- 
pression on Sunday was that a worn-out 
tube can make hideous and variegated dis 
tortion out of any program. Tantalizing 
ly billed were Cesare Sodero’s symphonic 
hour and the Kremlin Art Quintet over 
WEAF; Howard Barlow and his orches- 
tra, the Lewisohn Stadium concert, and Tito 
Guizar and The Gauchos on WABC; the 
New York Orchestra and the Chicago Sym 
phonic Choir among WJZ’s attractions. .. . 
The Federation Hymn Sing came as usual 
Tuesday evening over WEAF, with Arthur 
Billings Hunt, baritone, as director of a 
restful quarter hour of familiar hymns of 
the church. Jacques Fray and Mario 


NETWORK 


The weekly radio program of the La 
Forge-Bertimen Studios was broadcast over 
WABC on August 18, by Hazel Arth, con- 
tralto, and Julian Marshall, tenor, with 
Frank La Forge, their teacher, as accom- 
panist. 

* * + 

A new series entitled Today’s Pioneer 
Women recently made its début over the 
Columbia network. An instrumental trio 
consisting of Ralph Christman, pianist; 
Fred Sittig, cellist, and Harry Waller, 
violinist, were heard during the program. 

* * 


Maria Pardo, Span‘sh soprano, and Mor 
ton Bowe, tenor, were soloists recently dur- 
ing a broadcast of the Boston Popular Revue, 
which is sent to CBS stations from WNAC, 

3oston. An orchestra under the direction 
of Charles R. Hector, and Francis J. Cronin, 
organist, also contributed to the program. 

s* @ 


Fred Steele, tenor, is being featured by 
WINS in the Song of Yesteryear series. 
Mr. Steele is a veteran broadcaster, and 
ten years ago he presented the first musical 
comedy variety program over the air from 
KYW 

a © 

Oscar Levant, pianist, was featured soloist 
on the August 27 Hoffman Hour. The pro- 
gram, which comes through WOR, is under 
the direction of William Daly. Mr. Levant, 
whose piano solos are heard frequently in 
this series, is also an actor and composer. 

a * * 


Columbia’s Parade of Melodies program 
of August 21 brought a new voice to the air 
in the person of Harriet Cruise, the young 
mezzo-soprano who was drafted for network 
appearances after Columbia executives heard 
her voice over KFAB. Harry Sosnick and 
his orchestra, William Miller, tenor, and 


broadcast scintil 
third movement 


Braggiotti, p-ano team, 

lant arrangements of the 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, a 
Wilhelm Friedemann — prelude, and 
several songs from Tin Pan Alley. ... The 
juxtaposition of jazz left a bad after-taste, 
taking away from what otherwise would 
have been a praiseworthy performance. 

Alice Mock’s singing during the Household 
Hour (WJZ), is made difficult by an or- 
chestra which is out of control and which 
deports itself as though leaderless. . Tues- 
day also brought a WEAF concert (dedi- 
cated to the Civic Concert Service), which 
enlisted the services of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, under the competent baton of 
Cesare Sodero, and the excellent : 
Queena Mario, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The violinist, Benno 
Rabinoff, played with exquisite interpreta- 
tation. . George Shackley led the WOR 
Orchestra in excerpts from Gounod’s Faust 
during the Wednesday evening Opera Gems 
program. Maria Silveira, soprano, ex 
hibited poor radio presence and a nervous 
voice of limited range. . . . John Moncrieff, 
basso cantante, sang with good style. 


OF NEWS 


the two-piano music of 
Moss also were heard. 
* * 


soloist 


Sosnick Bill 


and 


+ 
Rafael Favia presented a program on the 
mandolin recently over WINS. He was 
accompanied by his daughter, Aida, who is 
a pianist. 
x *k * 
program of the WOR Little 
Orchestra on August 27, under 
Philip James, Maria Sil 
veira, lyric coloratura soprano, appeared as 
soloist. The orchestra featured three of the 
Alley Tunes of David Guion. 
‘ss 


During a 
Symphony 
the direction of 


A program was given by Andre Kostela 
netz on August 19 over a CBS network. 
During the hour representative works of 
different periods were played, with the re- 
sult that Boccherini and George Gershwin 
shared honors. The soloists were Helen 
Board, soprano; Evan Evans, baritone, and 
Sam Prager, pianist. 
e £°% 

The Men About Town plan to carry their 
collaboration to the realm of motion pictures. 
They are to be members of the cast of the 
film entitled Two Orphans. 

— 

Vera Brodsky, the young Russian-Amer 
ican pianist who was heard over WOR last 
season with the Roth Quartet, is spending 
the summer in Salzburg, Austria. She is 
appearing there in recitals, and wi'l 
return to America in the fall to resume her 
concert and radio work. 

* * * 


solo 


During a recent Carnation program Har 
old Stokes directed his orchestra in three 
medleys of selections from operettas. The 
program, which originated in Chicago, was 
carried by stations on the NBC network. 





Ruth Bodell, whose 
WEAF, 
school in 
Griffing. 
in the Song of the Flame. 
productions and in the operetta, 


and radio work. 


young s¢ yprano, 


Boston and studied voice 
As Tessa Kosta’s understudy, 
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RADIO PERSONALITIES 
RUTH BODELL 


voice radio audiences hear twice 
came to the air after a stage career. 
training with Herbert Witherspoon and Edith 
she made her debut 

Engagements in the Winthrop Ames’ 
Time, 
Last fall, under the management of NBC, 
weeks on tour in the United States with Seth Parker and his company. 


weekly over 
Born in Bluefield, W. Va., she attended 
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Gilbert and Sullivan 
followed by extensive concert 
Miss Bodell spent sixteen 
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Irene Beasley, contralto, and the Round 
Towners Quartet were heard in a half-hour 
program ot August 21, over the Col 
umbia network. Miss Beasley resumed her 
radio work after a brief motor trip to het 
native South. 


songs, 


-+* 

WOR contributed to the 
Newark Symphony Orchestra when Fred- 
eric Jencks, baritone, appeared as soloist on 
the program. Although he is at present a 
member of the announcing staff of the sta 
tion, Mr. Jencks has sung throughout the 
United States, and Canada in concert, opera 
and oratorio. The Newark Symphony 
played under Armand Balendonck’s baton 

- ae oe 

The premiére of WBT of Charlotte, N. C., 
as a super-power broadcasting station was 
carried by Columbia’s Dixie network. Bar 
bara Maurel, CBS contralto, was invited to 
appear as guest artist, and flew from New 
York for the occasion. Billy Hamilton's 
Modernists orchestra and the Dixonians 


Quartet were heard. 
* 


program of the 


also 


Among the 
Tracy for the 


selections chosen by Arthur 
Music That Satisfies program 
was Rachem, by Manna-Zucca, based on an 
old Hebrew theme. Nat Shilkret’s orches 
tra also played. 

* * 

\ recent NBC Artists Series program fea 
tured the Revelers Quartet with Frank 
Black, their arranger, as guest conductor of 
the orchestra. 

o -< 

A novelty presentation of three songs 
demonstrating the origin of jazz was given 
over the Columbia network by Jacques Fray 
and Mario Braggiotti. The piano duo also 
played a new arrangement of Debussy’s tone 
poem, L’Isle Joyeuse. 

+ * * 

Friml’s Only a Rose 
King was featured by 
cent CBS program. 
orchestra joined the 
during the broadcast. 
* * * 


from the Vagabond 
Tito Guizar on a re 
Leon Belasco and _ his 
young Mexican tenor 


Two recruits from radio in the 
of Morton Downey and Ben Bernie 
the nucleus of a recent stage show at the 
Capitol Theatre, New York City Mr 
Bernie appeared with his orchestra. 


persons 


formed 


a 
Jules Herbuveaux, conductor, is replacing 
Harold Stokes while the latter is away from 
the Chicago NBC studios. Mr. Herbuveaux 
was among the first to be heard on the air, 
and has appeared on many NBC programs 
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Robin Hood Dell Concerts Bring 
Nelson Eddy as the Soloist 


Caston and Smallens Are Leaders; Duncan Dancers Seen 


Philadelphia 
was under 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The 
Orchestra, at Robin Hood Dell, 
the meen of Saul Caston on August 2. 
Mr. Caston, first trumpeter of the orchestra 
and assistant music director of the summer 
concerts, proved an excellent conductor, and 
his readings, particularly of the Tschaikow- 
sky fourth symphony and three Hungarian 
Dances of Brahms were done with assur- 
ance and effectiveness. A novelty was 
Parade, a short, weli made composition of 
Abram Chasins. Other numbers were De- 
bussy’s Afternoon of a Faun and Enesco's 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1. Mr. Caston 
received hearty ‘applause 

The program scheduled for Wednesday 
with Alexander Smallens conducting and 
Nelson Eddy, baritone, soloist, was post 
poned on account of rain until the following 
evening. Thursday found a large gathering 
in the Dell. The orchestra cffered Schu- 
bert’s Rosamunde overture and this was fol 
lowed ‘by Mr. Eddy’s singing of Largo al 
Factotum from Rossini’s Barber of Seville. 
He was in particularly fine voice and was 
received so enthusiastically that he granted 
an encore, Tschaikowsky’s serenade from 
Don Juan. Mr. Eddy also sang the aria 
Vision Fugitive from Massenet’s Herodiade, 
which suited his voice admirably. As en 
cores to this he gave a highly effective inter 
pretation of De Glory Road and sang Guion’s 
Home on the Range. Theodore Paxton pro 
vided accompaniments for these two num 
bers and shared in the vigorous applause at 
the close The program held Bee 


also 


No. 2, 
Kubla 


Griffes’ 
Khan and Bizet 


symphony 
Dome of 


thoven’s 
Pleasure 
excerpts. 

Alexander Smallens came 
day and Saturday offering Bach, Mozart, 
Handel-Hartz and Schumann music on the 
first evening, and on the second Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Russian Easter overture, a Si- 
belius symphony, three dances by De Mon 
aca, Strauss’ Voices of Spring and Wagner 
and Alfyen numbers. On Sunday Mr. Smal- 
lens began with a fine reading of the Brahms 
symphony No. 3. There were also the noc- 
turne and scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, the prelude and 
Love Death from Wagner’s Tristan and 
Isolde and Strauss’ Don Juan. The fea- 
ture of the Monday list was the Schubert C 
major symphony, which Mr. Smallens has 
conducted for every Dell season, and which 
he interprets with characteristic excellence. 
Tuesday’s symphony was Moz zart’s in G 
minor. This evening also included Frances 
McCollin’s scherzo for strings, a pleasing 
and well written number. Miss McCollin, 
who was present, was twice called upon to 
acknowledge the applause. 

Once again the Wednesday evening event 
was prevented by rain, but the scheduled fea- 
ture, Irma Duncan and her dancers, appeared 
Thursday and Friday. <A record breaking 
audience, with thousands turned away, 
greeted Miss Duncan. The opening number 
was the Tschaikowsky Symphonie Path- 
étique, the third movement being perhaps 
the most effective. The dances which found 


again on Fri- 
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most favor were Three Slavonic Dances by 
Dvorak and Dance of the Apprentices from 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. Miss Dun- 
can and her group were cordially received 
and Mr. Smallens was called to take a bow 
with Miss Duncan. Orchestra numbers were 
Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave and the prelude 
to Act III of Die Meistersinger. 


FS, 
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Virgil Fox Wins Honors at 
Peabody 


entered the Peabody 
Baltimore, Md., in the fall of 
1931 after winning the first organ scholar- 
ship, graduated in May, 1932, with the only 
Peabody Artist’s Diploma awarded that 
year and the church organist’s certificate. 
In addition to these he received the Harold 
Randolph award for the best all-around 
student and the student with the highest 
grades. His diploma is the fourteenth one 
given in organ since the foundation of the 
conservatory. Mr. Fox holds the record for 
receiving the artist’s diploma after only one 
year’s study at the conservatory. He was 
also the first to receive the diploma and 
certificate simultaneously. 

During his year at Peabody Mr. Fox gave 
five complete recitals, appeared as_ soloist 
with the conservatory symphony orchestra, 
and gave a broadcast over WBAL, Balti- 
more. At the end of the term he took eigh 
teen examinations, which resulted in his 
receiving the highest grade in the graduating 
class. 

Mr. Fox won the national contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in Bos- 
ton in 1929. Before coming to Peabody he 
was a pupil of Huch C. Price, La Salle, Ill., 
and of Dr. Wilhelm Middelsc hulte, LL.D., 
Chicago. 


Virgil Fox, who 


Conservatory, 


Recitals at Syracuse University 


Students of the music department of the 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., gave a public recital on 
August 1. Piano, organ, violin and vocal 
music was heard, enlisting the services of 
Bruce Foote, Irving Bartley, Kenneth Wood, 
William Reid, Charlotte Heaton and Ruth 
Dowd. The composers —— were 
Beethoven, Rheinberger, Griffes, Leonca- 
vallo, Forsyth, Liszt, Conus, Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Brahms and Mendelssohn. On 
August 11 the Syracuse University Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Andre Polah, conductor, 
played, with Bruce Foote, baritone, as solo- 
ist. Orchestral numbers were the Gluck 
Mott! Ballet Suite, arrangements of Bach 
compositions by Polah and Wilhemlj, Mous- 
sorgsky’s Dances  Persanes, Apparitions 
(William Berwald) and Bizet’s L’Arlesienne 
suite. Mr. Foote sang Tschaikowsky’s Pil- 
grim’s Song and a Massenet aria. A chorus, 
directed by Frederick Schweppe, sang Kip- 
ling-Matthews, Mendelssohn and Lutkin 
works, with Rea Reynolds as accompanist. 


Williams School Band Gives 
Performance 

The concert band of the Ernest Williams 
School of Music (Ernest 'S. Williams, direc- 
tor) gave a Wagner program at the Camp 
Auditorium, Saugerties, N. Y., on Au- 
gust 18. The list held excerpts from Tann- 
hauser, The Flying Dutchman, Parsifal, 
Lohengrin, and the Ring dramas. The con- 
ductors included Mr. Williams, Elmer J. 
Frantz, R. R. Llewellyn and George S. 
Howard. Pierre Henrotte, concertmaster 
and conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra, led the episodes from the 
Ring. 

New England Conservatory Com- 
petitions 

Forty scholarships, four prizes in com- 
position, and a piano prize of a grand piano 
will be competed for by students at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
during the 1932-33 school year, which opens 
September 15. 

As an encouragement to young composers, 
Edwin P. Brown, president of the board of 
trustees, offers prizes in composition as fol- 
lows: class 1, $150 for the best overture or 
other serious work for orchestra; class 2, 
$100 for the best piece of chamber music, 
with or without piano; class 3, $50 for the 
best group of piano pieces, or for a single 
piano composition of extended length; class 
4, $50 for the best group of three songs with 
piano accompaniment; or composition for 
chorus, with or without accompaniment. 

Any student of any department registered 
at the conservatory continuously from Octo- 
ber 1 may enter the competition for the 
Brown composition prizes, which closes 
April 1, 1933. The awards will be an- 
nounced at commencement on June 20, 1933. 

For the twenty-fourth time there will be a 
competition for a grand piano offered by the 
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Mason and Hamlin Company. This is open 
to seniors and post-graduate students in the 
piano course. It is held about May 1, and 
the result of the judges’ decision is then an- 
nounced. 

For the third time the Samuel Carr 
scholarships in sacred music will be offered. 
These are derived from the income of $50,- 
000 left to the conservatory for this pur- 
pose by Mr. Carr, president of the board of 
trustees of the conservatory and chairman 
for many years of the music committee of 
the Old South Church, Boston. 

The other scholarships, on older founda- 
tions, again will be assigned to deserving 
music students who need such assistance. 


I See That 











Ernest Davis, tenor, is to broadcast over 
WEAF at 10:45 p.m. on September 9. 
x * 


Emily Roosevelt is at her camp at Lu- 
cerne-in- Maine. 

* * 

Carmela Ponselle, spending the summer 
at Old Orchard, Me., will return to New 
York in September, for an early concert 
season. 

x * * 

Edwin McArthur accompanied Mrs. Clar- 
ence H. Mackay (Anna Case), when she 
sang at the final Lewisohn Stadium concert, 
New York, on August 22. 

* * x 

Richard Gore of the College of Arts and 
Pure Science, New York University, has 
been promoted to the post of instructor of 
music. 

xk ok * 

Florence Misgen, soprano, and Ugo Mar- 
tinelli, tenor, pupils of Frank La Forge of 
New York, sang the leading rodles in La 
Traviata at the George Washington Stadium, 
New York City, August 16. 

* *k * 

Lucile Kellogg, soprano, sang at a benefit 
concert for the Westhampton Auxiliary of 
the Southampton Hospital on August 25 at 
the Westhampton Country Club, L. I., N. Y. 
Several prominent summer colonists were 
among the patronesses. 

* * * 


Mieczyslaw Munz is touring South Amer- 
ica. He gave four concerts in Montevideo; 
seven in Buenos Aires (four at the opera 
house and three with the Wagneriana So- 
ciety) ; six in Rosario, Tucuman and Cor- 
doba, and several return engagements else- 
where. 

* os + 

Sigurd Nilssen sang the part of Mephisto 
in a recent performance of Gounod’s Faust 
with the Steel Pier Grand Opera Company, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

+ * * 

Ellinor Cook, costume recitalist, made 
nine appearances in the summer hotels of 
the White Mountains, and has returned to 
her home in Farmington, Conn. She is 
booked for appearances throughout next sea- 
son, and will tour to the Pacific Coast. 

* * * 


Louise Bernhardt, contralto, formerly with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, is the 
guest of her teacher, Wellington Smith, at 
his summer home in Pleasant Point, Knox 
County, Me. She will return to New York 
late this month. 

* * 

Louis Sherman, tenor, sang in the Puccini 
Opera om yx s production of Traviata on 
September 1, and will sing in Lohengrin on 
September 28 at Bryant Park, New York 
City. In the interim, he is to visit his home 
in Seattle, Wash., appearing there in recital 
on September 22. 

* * * 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, was heard in three 
song recitals, August 2, 9 and 16, at the 
Crystal Downs Country Club, Frankfort, 
Mich. 

* > + 
Elizabeth S. Coolidge was the din- 
ner guest of Gertrude Watson at Onota 
Farm, Pittsfield, Mass., where she was re- 
ceived by musical friends after a prolonged 
stay in Los Angeles. 
* * * 


Mrs. 


John Charles Thomas makes his first ap- 
pearance of the season with the National 
Symphony Orchestra, Washington, D. C. 
(Hans Kindler conducting). 

* * * 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti will 
perform their own new arrangement for 
two pianos of Zipoli’s Prelude and Gigue at 
their New York recital this season. Other 
novelties which they are to give include 
Capriccio for two pianos, written especially 
for them by Lora Aborn of Chicago, and 
an arrangement for two pianos of Bach’s 
Chaconne by Louis Victor Saar. Their re- 
cital is scheduled for Town Hall in Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Scionti has concluded his sum- 
mer master class at the American Conser- 
vatory of Music in Chicago. 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 











OAKLAND, ME.—The Eastern Mu- 
sic Camp, on Lake Messalonskee, has been 
the centre of attraction for music-lovers 
throughout the state. Over 100 student mu- 
sicians, representing fifty cities and twelve 
states, assembled there for the study of 
music. A faculty of twenty-nine has di- 
rected the music study and recreational pro- 
gram of the pupils during the season. A 
series of twelve concerts has been presented 
semi-weekly in the bowl of the Eastern 
Music Camp, and thousands of people have 
visited this natural amphitheatre, which is 
even larger than the Hollywood Bowl.  In- 
formal musicales also have been held regu- 
larly, thus affording the campers an oppor- 
tunity to hear the faculty members and their 
fellow students in various ensemble groups. 

A concert was given on July 23 when a 
chorus of 1,000 voices, from distant points 
in Maine, joined with the Eastern Music 
Camp Symphony Orchestra in the huge 
3owl. Dr. William R. Chapman directed 
the chorus, and eleven artists were guest 
soloists. Marie Sundelius, soprano, who is 
summering in Harrison, Me., offered a group 
of songs, and was guest of honor at a lun- 
cheon on the stage of the bowl. Dr. Chap- 
man directed his own compositions: Wal- 
dorf-Astoria March, and the choruses (with 
_ by Lucille Lavin Potter), Spring Song, 

Call of the May Day Dancers, and Flying 
Through the Air. Other soloists taking part 
were Charles Harrison, William Craig, Erle 
Renwick, Ethel Pyne, Gladis Cook, Martha 
Hill, Marcia Merrill, Wesley Lewis, and 
Harold Furlong. Wilfrid Tremblay was at 
the piano. The proceeds of the concert will 
be devoted to a scholarship fund to be given 
to Maine boys and girls. 

For the fifth concert of the series, Dr. 
Howard Hanson was guest conductor of 
the orchestra, which played one of his com- 
positions, symphony No. II, Romantic. The 
band, under the leadership of Lee Lockhart, 
played several marches, and the chorus, con- 
ducted by Walter Butterfield, presented 
songs. Paul White, instructor of violin at 
the camp, was guest conductor of the or- 
chestra at the sixth concert. One of his 
own compositions, a poem for violin and or- 
chestra, was heard, Dan Sissiman, talented 
student violinist, playing the solo part. Louis 
Cornell, teacher of piano, appeared at the 
seventh concert. Frieda Gertsacov, youthful 
cornetist, also gave a solo, with the band 
accompanying. 

The Portland Men’s Singing Club, con- 
ducted by Alfred Brinkler, were on the pro- 
gram at the ninth concert, giving a group of 
interesting numbers. The Franck symphony 
in D minor was well played by the orches- 
tra of over 100, who have developed rapidly 
under the direction of Francis Findlay. Mr. 
Findlay, who is the director of the Eastern 
Music Camp, is head of the department of 
public school music in the New England 
Conservatory. Two musical educators, Dr. 
Wallace Goodrich, director of the New Eng- 
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land Conservatory, and Frederick Converse, 
dean of the same institution, were guests at 
the eighth concert. Dr. Goodrich conducted 
the orchestra, which played one of Mr. Con- 
verse’s compositions, Incidental Music to 
Jeanne D'Arc, At a recent evening con- 
cert Clarence Knudson, violin instructor, 
was soloist, playing the first movement from 
the concerto by Tschaikowsky, and accom- 
panied by the faculty orchestra, which in- 
cludes several student members. 

An event of importance was the appear- 
ance of Dr. Walter Damrosch, honorary 
president of the Eastern Music Camp Asso- 
ciation, who conducted the orchestra during 
the August 21 concert. This is the second 
consecutive year that Dr. Damrosch has 
visited the camp, and thousands of Maine 
people and summer residents were there to 
welcome him. The orchestra enthusiastically 
responded to his magnetic baton, doing ample 
justice to their thorough training in their 
presentation of the difficult numbers sched- 
uled: the overtures to Hofmann’s Zauber- 
harfe and Schubert’s Rosamunde; Wiener 
Blut Waltzes, Strauss; and orchestral suite 
No. 11, from Carmen. The choral program, 
under the direction of Dr. Butterfield, was 
especially pleasing, and _ included the 
Czecho-Slovakian Dance Song. The band, 
led by Mr. Lockhart, did fine work and won 
deserving praise. An interesting feature was 
the presentation of Nevin’s beautiful Nar- 
cissus, directed by Dorothy Marden, who is 
secretary-registrar of the Eastern Music 
Camp. 

The last concert of the series was held on 
August 26, when Edwin Franko Goldman, 
conductor of the Goldman Band, flew from 
New York to the Eastern Music Camp to 
be guest conductor at an especially — 
concert. _ sf 


OMAHA, NEB.—Dividing honors in 
the series of Sunday organ recitals held at 
the Joslyn Memorial in the month just 
passed, were Louise Shadduck Zabriskie and 

3en Stanley, prominent members of the lo- 
cal chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. Assisting soloists were Irene Cole, 
3ertha Coffey Assman, Mildred White, and 
Mary Fitzsimmons-Massie, sopranos. 

Twenty-five young students from Spain, 
now studying at the Augustinian School in 
Atchison, Kans., gave a choral concert on 
August 4 in the Knights of Columbus audi- 
torium. Father Braulio Barisa, of the 
Augustinian School, directed. 

Stanley Jan Letovsky, of this city, re- 
cently was appointed director of the United 
German Singing Societies. i Pa SA bi 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. — The 
Mormon ‘Tabernacle Choir, commencing 
September 4, inaugurates a new series of 
coast to coast broadcasts. They will go 
over the Columbia network instead of the 
National as was the case with the previous 
KSL broadcasts of this city, for the com- 
pany has changed its affiliations with the 
National Broadcasting Company in favor 
of the Columbia. The programs are to be 
given on Sundays. They will be non-de- 
nominational in character. 

Intensive work on The Plan of Salvation 
an oratorio by Prof. Henry Giles, Sr., which 
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will be given in the Mormon Tabernacle 
September 21, has commenced. Prof. Giles, 
one of the oldest active musicians in Utah, 
is to conduct the oratorio. 

The opera, The Vagabond King, given at 
the Water Theatre, August 19, as a civic 
enterprise, was a big success and will be 
repeated. 

Prof. Edward P. Kimball, chief organist 
at the Mormon Tabernacle, is receiving con- 
gratulations on an added dignity; he is a 
grandfather. 

As was anticipated in these columns, the 
Salt Lake Oratorio failed to give The Cre- 
ation as planned, although having rehearsed 
it for several months. The organization is 
not to be abandoned, however, and it an- 
nounced officially that plans for giving The 
Messiah at Christmastime will commence 
shortly. Lack of funds was responsible for 
the failure of the society to give The Cre- 
ation this summer. Not a few of the mem- 
bers of the organization wanted to form a 
new society when it was announced that 
The Creation had been abandoned, for they 
felt that the directors had failed them. This 
was not the case, it was shown. 


L. W. B. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—A large and 
appreciative audience greeted the Congre- 
gational Church Chorus of Terre Haute, 
who gave an unusually interesting and en- 
joyable program at Brazil, Ind., during the 
past month. There were twenty-four mem- 
bers in the choir and it was directed by 
Clyde A. Bennett. The work of the chorus 
showed the splendid training of their di- 
rector—excellent ensemble work, interpreta- 
tion and phrasing. The accompanists were 
Mrs. Paul Wilkinson, organist, and Edris 
Steventon, piano. Works from Gaul, Mat- 
thews, Scott-Dies, Logan, Mozart, Painer, 
Noble, Lehman, Sanderson, Destino, Verdi, 
Handel and Frank were among the selec- 
tions performed. 

The first Wabash Valley Band Festival 
was staged at the Memorial Stadium here 
on August 21. Bands taking part in this 
festival were the Ringgold, under the di- 
rection of Calvin Head; the Linton-Stock- 
ton, the Brazil Concert; Sullivan Boys, 
Rockville High School; Christman, IIl., 
Young People’s Community; Indianapolis 
Newsboys; and bands from other cities in 
Indiana and Illinois. M. P. D 





STUDIO NOTES 








ALTON JONES 

Estelle Bloch, professional pupil of Alton 
Jones, gave a piano recital at his studio on 
August 4. Her program included the Bach- 
Liszt fantasie and fugue in G minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Waldstein Sonata, a Chopin group, 
and numbers by MacDowell, Medtner and 
Stravinsky. Her playing revealed technical 
security, wide dynamic range and musical 
intelligence. J. 


NICOLA D’AMICO 
Nicola d’Amico, tenor, vocal teacher and 
coach, announces the founding of a society 
to be known as the New York Musical and 
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Social Club. The society will gather at 
the home of Mr. d’Amico on Tuesday and 
Saturday of every week, and once a month 
a formal meeting is to be held with artists 
of repute taking part in the entertainment. 
The first meeting was held on September 3. 
Mr. d’Amico has been teaching at his studios 
all summer. 


RALPH DOUGLASS 

Margaret Johnston, organist, pupil of 
Ralph Douglass, sailed August 3 on the 
SS. Aquitania for several scheduled appear- 
ances in France, England and Scotland. At 
Southampton, N. Y., Mr. Douglass ap- 
peared with Willard Frye and on two pro- 
grams with Mrs. Henry Coe. On August 
18 he accompanied Bernardo Olshansky; 21 
for Stuart Baird; and August 26 he played 
for Mary Ledgerwood and Edwin Swain, 
soloists with the Southampton Choral So- 
ciety. Marion Mack, another artist-student, 
is the soprano of the Westchester Duo, with 
3etty Whitehill, contralto, heard weekly 
over WRNY. On September 15, the Doug 
lass studios in Mt. Vernon, Pleasantville and 
New York City will begin the winter term. 

FRANCIS ROGERS 

reopens his New York 
vocal studio on September 19. A week 
later he is to resume his service with the 
Juilliard Graduate School, of which he has 
been a faculty member since its inception 


in 1924. 


Francis Rogers 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD 

The activities of students of Edgar Scho- 
field, vocal teacher of New York, include 
the presentation each Tuesday evening of 
The Schofield Studio Singers over WRNY. 
Virginia Marvin, Dorthea Garrett, Edgar 
Frey and Emily Gregoire are heard weekly 
in individual broadcast hours over WEVD 
and WRNY. Adele Breux has returned to 
the studio after coaching in Paris on French 
repertoire. John Deacon has a weekly te 
gram over WCDA and WRNY. Walter 
Welti has been appointed teacher of voice 
at Cornell University for the coming sea- 
son. He was formerly head of the voice 
department at Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

W. WARREN SHAW 

W. Warren Shaw of New York 
Philadelphia has completed another 
as head of the vocal department of the 
versity of Vermont summer session. His 
pupils included in their term’s activities 
broadcasts over WCAX, Burlington, and an 
operatic concert which presented excerpts 
from Carmen and Il Trovatore. The an- 
nual vocal contest was held early in July to 
select two singers to receive instruction from 
Mr. Shaw. The choice fell on C. G. Cheg- 
win and Genevieve Silliman. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


NATIONALLY KNOWN EDITOR, music critic, 
radio columnist, writer, executive, wishes part- 
time connection. Recognized newspaper and mag- 
azine authority; organizer; publicity; lecturer; 
managerial. Fine contacts throughout world; in- 
valuable experience. Address “EB. C. W."’ care 
of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 


and 
season 
Uni- 














Foreign 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 


Buenos Aires: Alice Howe, Plaza Hotel, 
San Martin. 


Plaza 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
derson Street, Double Bay. 
BELGIUM 
Brussels: A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 


CANADA 


Montreal: E. C. N. Lanctot, P.O. Box 1300, 
Beloeil, Que. 


Toronto: Arleigh Jean Corbett, 26 Summerhill 
Gardens. 
CUBA 


Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 


GERMANY 
Berlin: ag F. Peyser, Kurfirsten-Strasse, 


Amsterdam: 
Straat 39. 


55. Berlin, 
Cologne: Dr. Elsa Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, Mons- 
chauerplatz 9. 
Dresden: Elinor Janson, Robert-Kochstrasse 9, 
Dresden XX, ‘phone: 48774. 
Frankfort-on- Main: Hermann Lismann, Unter- 
main Kai 82. 
Hamburg: —_, Weiss-Mann, Isestrasse $1. 
’Phone 53. 34.5 
Leipsig: Dr. ret Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 
Munich: Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Edinburgh: William Saunders, 15 Morningside 
Grove. 
HOLLAND 
Eveleth wan Geuns, Olympiaplein 
HUNGARY 
Budapest: Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 
IRISH FREE STATE 
Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 





Accredited Musical Courier Correspondents* 


ITALY 
Rowe eat Milan: Raymond Hall, 1 Via Alciato, 


"Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazzani 9. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Frances Foster, 103 Dresden Row. 


POLAND 
Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
aes" Alfred Plobn, Legionow 5. 
SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid IX. 
— Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 


SWITZERLAND 


Gepases Georges Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont. 
*Phone: 
Zurich: aad Kisch, Spligenstrasse 4. 


U.S.S.R. 


Moscow: be Henry Chamberlin, 15 Boriso 
glebsky Periul 


Torin: 
Halifax: 


Warsaw: 
Lemberg 


Domestic 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 
CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco: Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali- 
fornia St. 
Los Angeles: Bruno David Ussher, 6122 Scenic 
Avenue, Hollywood. 
COLORADO 
Denver: Gustav Schoettle, 1525 Sherman Street. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: Mrs. Fanny Amstutz Roberts, 2107 
S. Street, N. W. Telephone, Potomac 1846. 


FLORIDA 
Miami: Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta: joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 


*See first editorial page for list of other representatives 


INDIANA 
Terre Haute: M. P. Debney, 411 North Fourth 
Street. 


KANSAS 
Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 


KENTUCKY 
Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 


LOUISIANA 
- Orleans: Ottilie Lambert, 2036 Napoleon 
ve. 


MAINE 
Portland: Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 1167 Boylston Street. 


MICHIGAN 
Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 


Lindsborg: 


Louisville: 


Grand Rapids: 
ve., N. E. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Earle G. Killeen, U. of Minnesota. 


MISSOURI 


jens Powers, 104 W. 42nd Street. 
oah Weinstein, 408-208 North 


Kansas City: 

St. Louis: 
Broadway. 
NEBRASKA 

P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 
NEW JERSEY 

Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 

NEW YORK 
Binghamton: Maude Southworth Cooke, 20 


in Ave. 
Buffalo: Lemon H. Morvie, 254 Highland Ave. 
Rochester: Robert 293 Oxford St. 


Omaha: Jean 


Svracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 
White Plains: Edna Horton, 338 Main St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chapel Hill: Harold S. Dyer, University of North 
Carolina. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave 


OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 5808 


Florence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs. A. Denny du Bose, 1353 Carr St. 


TEXAS 


Ly Hallett Johnson, $14 N. Mesa Ave. 
: E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Cannon 


Katherine B. Morgan, 1117 Jackson 
Mrs. Stanley Winters, 511 Av- 


El Paso: 
Fort Worth 
t. 
Houston: 
San Antonio: 

enue E. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 321—6th 
Avenue. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, $04 Mutual Bidg. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 2905 E. Locust St. 














Press Comments 








REINALD WERRENRATH 


Reinald Werrenrath recently sang at the 
Theatre, Los Angeles, and, accord- 
ing to Florence Lawrence of the Los An- 
geles Examiner, “His brilliant performance 
won him many new admirers, while sustain- 
enthusiasm of old friends.” Jan 
Murril said in the Record: “Aside from his 
splendid voice, Werrenrath’s poise and 
charm, especially in an informal theatre, de- 
serve mention. He has that incomparable 
gift of being able to tell a story whether in 
German, Italian or English.” 

Isabel Morse Jones, in the Times: “Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, who sang a fine baritone 
program at the Greek Theatre last night, is 
an American singer who maintains a front 
rank position through the years. His ability 

to hold an audience of ‘the people’ such as 
anes at these out-of-door concerts in the 
hills. was well demonstrated last night.” 
Carl Bronson in the Evening Herald and 
Express: “The peculiar beauty of vocal tone 
was there t many phrases in the 
fluent style, smoothness and variety of em- 
phasis at its best. These rich and mellow 
qualities were floated out on a tree breath 
with far-reaching effect, and his words were 
delivered with a clarity that this artistic 
singer has made traditional.” Raymond E. 
Mitchell, in the Hollywood Citizen-News: 
does not know which to admire most 
iis singer, the high order of intelligence 
revealed in his conceptions, or the silken 
tones that float from his throat. Werren- 
rath’s voice is always beautifully expressive. 
on the violin, he never sacrifices 
to expression, but he combines 
as to make the intense 
more dramatic.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, review- 
g performance of Mendelssohn's Elijah 
1 which the baritone took the title part prior 
avine for California, said: “Mr. Wer- 
h, in oice, lent authorité itive 

f his recitatives and 
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ance bore fresh testimony to his search, 


study and wide experience.” 
HERBERT GOULD 


Mark Three, columnist of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, endorses Herbert Gould, who has 
been appearing with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera: “Don’t pass him over as a mere 
basso; he’s a voice, a presence on the stage, 
an actor who makes most of them appear 
to be marionettes. If we had a cheering 
section among Cincinnati opera goers we'd 
have them chanting: ‘We want The Mikado; 
we want Gould; we want an extra week of 
light opera!’ And if the show didn’t go like 
a house afire, then our punishment would 
fit our crime in suggesting it. Anyway, 
when next we see The Mikado, we hope he’s 
impersonating Gould.” 


HILGER TRIO 


The Asbury Park Sunday Press recently 
carried an interesting — about the Hil- 
ger Trio—Elsa, cellist; Greta, pianist, and 
Maria, —o make their home in 
F reehold, 

Maria is ai as saying : 

‘Bat, ab, 
America from 


things were so different in 
abroad that we were in a 
daze when we came here. When one makes 
a successful appearance in Berlin, Amster- 
dam or any of the European capitals one’s 
standing is assured in the musical circles of 
that country. When we arrived here none 
of us spoke English and it was hard for us 
to understand what managers told us of 
publicity, of what is called ballyhoo. We 
thought all we had to do was to appear in 
a New York concert and, if we were suc- 
cessful, the country would know of it. But 
not so. America is so big. One must suc- 
ceed in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Denver, San Francisco, New Or- 
leans. But I like America. There is a fine 
spirit here. There is always the chance to 
make good if one has the ability and de- 
termination. We are all American citizens 
now and we are proud of it. We were 
naturalized at Freehold. 
“We are negotiating now for a tour of 
the Far East, China, Japan and all those 
countries. We'd dearly love to see them.’ 
“And when the Hilger sisters go abroad 


September 3, 1932 


from Tudor airs to Brahms, with an excel- 
lent group of rounds. The piano edition 
contains the voice parts as well, and has sol- 
notations, particularly useful for school 


again they will have another joyful reunion 
with their old teacher with whom not many 
more meetings will be possible. He is Prof. 
Otakar Sevcik, world famous pedagogue, fa 
who recently celebrated his eightieth birth- use. A separate book of voice parts to be 
day in this country and was a happy guest used in unison singing is supplied. W. Gil- 
at the Hilgers here, where he roamed lies Whittaker, Herbert Wiseman and i; 
through the surrounding woods and generally Wishart are the editors. (Oxford Univer- 
disported himself as would an energetic boy. sity Press; Carl Fischer, Inc., American 
‘It is delightful here,’ he said. ‘I will ee 

come back and pay you another visit and I 
shall bring with me compositions I intend to 
write especially for you. Now let us have 
our pictures taken. And with that he 
bundled up and posed with the girls on the 
front lawn for a photograph they prize 
highly.” 





perue Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 


present a addresses of the following: 

E. Adler oseph Lewin 
Gregor Alexandresco arguerite Lichti 
Alszio Aliga aryan Liszt 
Achille Anelli Thaddeus Loboyka 
A. D’Orme-Baker Harold A. Loring 
Antonio Bassi Issay Lukashevsky 
Mrs. William B. Beach ay ret Ladley McBride 
Victor Benham cGrath 
Umberto Bernucci ‘cleska Malinoff 
Mary Biffan Armand Marbini 





Publications 











Gieaeme Bourg oseph Mendelsohn 
Reviewed by Margaret Harris oe Ren Beant — S — 


VIOLIN e. N. Bryeat - Giselle How - 
_ rancesco a- 
Call of the Boy Scouts, by Stanley Pres- —— See 


S 3 Buzzi-Peccia_ Carl L. Pawlowski 
ton, and The Birds’ Frolic, by Howard _Lavie Cadorin Pergain 
Franklin. 


G. Carnsion Wm. B. Peters 
Nino Carboni Miron Poliakin 

Simple descriptive pieces for violin and 
piano, for three and four strings, respec- 


Angelo Carlino Arnold Powell 

C. Versel Chamberlain — Price Quinn 
tively. The piano accompaniments are equally ‘y 
unpretentious, and the teacher’s second vio- 


Florence Chambers Rita Raymon 
Norman Curtis Forest Redfield 
lin part, as well as the directions for playing 
which accompany the works, are commend- 


Stephen Czukar H. E. Reynolds 
Greta Dalm S. N. Rosenthal 
able features of the two publications. (Carl 
Fischer, New York.) 


George Blumenthal Josep Martin 


George de ian Rouse 

Chev. Gaulter I Del’Eveille Norbert Salter 
George De Sel Anna Savina 

Solita De Solis Philip Scharf 
Ragini Devi S. Scha 

Maude De Voe Marguerite Schuiling 
Byron S. Dickson osef F. Schwarz 
Dmitry Dobkin alter D. Smith 
Mme. Dodd-Crawford Edith Silance-Smith 
Beatrice Elliott Harrison A. Stevens 
Frank G, Ernst Norman Stoneham 
Maestro Geremia Fabrizi Marcia Sumelska 
Carl Fishberg Virginia Carrington 
Mirian Franken Thomas 

G. A. M. Fuleihan Tofi Trabilsee 

Anna A. Garrett Prof. A. H. Trouk 


SONGS 
Hear My Cry, O God, by Frances Winton 

Champ. 

A sacred song, based on the text of Psalm 
LXI. The phrases are well sustained, and 
the melodic line even. The accompaniment 
is an effective backgr ound for the simplicity 
and sincerity of the voice part. For high Alexander Goldberg Marie Woodman Tufts 
voice (middle d to high g). (Carl Fischer, Olga Gulleledge Emilio Vaccaro 
Inc., New York.) — Hartigan Fernando Villa 

Sv ° ean Heimel Harold Von Oppenheim 
Frederick Hellar Walter Von Oppenheim 
Russell Blake Howe Elemer Von Pichler 
Floyd F. Jones Pauline Watson 
Victor H. Kasper Colton White 
Atberta Lauer Mrs. Stacey Williams 
Mrs. Z. P. Leary Roland B. Woodin 
George Lehmann 


BOOKS 
The Boys’ Book of Songs (No. 1.) 
; The collection covers a wide and varied 
field of songs, suitable for boys, and ranges 





RONALD MURAT 


Composer—Pianist 


550 Riverside Drive New York 





BAND ano ORC HE STRA MUSIC 
or aut PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID 10 yor 


Vocal and Instrumental Solos, Duets, Trios, ete. 
Instruction Material for all Instruments 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 


1658 Broapwar New Yore 


NATIONAL ""s CLIPPING 


BUREAU 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 


AMERICAN 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., New York 
Tel. Circle 7-5329 





PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 
i Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 
Juilliard Foundation of 
New York 











INSTITUTE 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservaiors 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 














MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 


LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR SYMPHONIES 
For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 


310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


(Registration Now Open) 


ACademy 2-3860 














The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICAL@URIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the MustcaL Courter. 








FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and “oo 4 for a lim- 
ited 








Musicat Coveren, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica: Covurme for one year 

and include the dictionary. 

Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 











NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


nage training in all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 

cee Be ein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto and Faculty of 38. Classes in Theory, composition, 
- training, sight-singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. Department 
for beginners. Summer Courses. Send for Cottage. 


MU PHI EPSILON 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
National President: Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis 


Ghe Clebeland Justitute of ()usic 


— TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 
d for Catalogue Outlining Courses and Fees 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND. OHIO 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC fist tian severe 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN Carl J. =: D., Dean 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 





Nationa. CLus House aNnpD 
HBADQUARTERS 
57 West 75tH Street, New Yore 
Telephone 8Us. 1-988¢ 
Home Environment for Music Seadonte 
EpNa M. WerDExorr, 














Courses in Violin, Piano, Voice, Or- 
gan, Theory, Composition, and Public 
Schoo: Music, teading to the degree 
at Mus. B.. and ali wr! advantages ot 


ae 





ounded i 
YEAR | COURSES” IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
MASTER’S DEGREE TEA 


FOUR 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE CHER’S CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. itories, Complete and modern equipment. 


Limited enrollment. ? 
For catalogue and year book address: FRANK H. SHAW. Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


(incinnati Conservatory «Music 
Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Director of Music 
Fall Term Opens September 12 Registration September 8, 9, 10 
Cc. M. Middleton, Registrar, Highland Ave. and Oak St., 





For catalogue address: Cincinnati, Ohio 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


| JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


‘A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for the training of Super- 
visors of Music in Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Edu- 
cation. Catalogue sent on request. 


120 Claremont 
Avenue 


New York City 


DAMROSCH 
Dean 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC, 
318-226 West 39tm St., New Yora 
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LUCILE LAWRENCE 
has put aside her harp for the summer and is seen in Camden, Me., painting the “Wood 
Flower.” 


FLORENC WATKINS, 
teacher of voice, coaching a pupil in her studio at the Chicago Musical College, where 
she is a guest teacher. After a summer spent in teaching and singing Miss Watkins will 
return to El Paso, Tex., to reopen her studio, coming back to Chicago in the early spring 
to hold another summer master class at the Chicago Musical College. 


EMILIANA DE ZUBELDIA, 
Basque pianist, composer and conduc 
has returned from her work 
A : Spanish College, Middlebury, Vt., 
Left to right, George Copeland, Archi- her own organ and piano 
bald Davidson, director of the Harvard were given. She will present her 
Glee Club, and Nikolai Sokoloff. chestral compositions here this season 


THORARINN JONSSON, 
Icelandic composer, whose double fugue 
VIRGINIA COLOMBATI, for violin alone is scheduled for its 
: ; ; first American performance by Mark 
New York vocal teacher, will resume Wollner at Town Hall, New York, 
instruction September 12. next month. 


AUSTRO-AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONSERVATORY HONORED 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
with a banquet on the occasion of his visit to the conservatory at Mondsec, Austria, to 
take part in a program of his work hich was given during the recent chamber musi: 
festival there. Katherine B. Peeples, president of the conservatory, is at the head of 
the table, Mr. Mason at her right, Mrs. Mason at her left. Among the guests are shown 
Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, Mr. and Mrs. Feri Roth, Dr. Paul Weingarten, Mrs. RUGGIERO RICCI IN DISTINGUISHED COMP. 


George Castelle, Dr. Theo Lierhammer, Ivan Langstroth and Albert van Doorn. Pre- Sir Hamilton Harty, English conductor and composer, greets Mrs 
vious concerts this season featured as soloists Rosina Lhevinne and Dr. Paul Wein- Armsby in San Francisco, while the boy violinist and Michel Piast» 


OOR on 
garten, both members of the faculty. is a “native son” of San Francisco. (International News Photo.) 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Vict res) 
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BARTLETT AND ROBERTSON 


TWO-PIANO SPECIALISTS 
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